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Early Hoosier author Sandford 
C. Cox described Indiana as an 
“almost entire wilderness ... wide, 
tangled forests and undisturbed 
prairies were haunts of wild beasts 
and the home of wandering Indian 
tribes ... traces of civilization were 
few and far between ... country 
considered one of the far-west 
frontiers with sparse population 
struggling with the many 
hardships and privations of fron- 
tier life." 

Cox recalled, *It. was in the 
month of April 1824 when I first 
saw the Wabash River. Its green 
banks were lined with the richest 
verdure. Wild flowers intermingled 
with tall grass that nodded in the 
passing breeze ... blossoms of wild 
plum, hawthorn and red bud .. 
notes of blackbird and bluejay 
mingled with the shril cry of 
kingfisher, river gull and speckled- 
loon. 


"On points of islands, cranes and 
herons fished for unwary minnies 
... large flocks of wild geese, brants 
and ducks passed over head or 
would light down into the bayous ... 
schools of fishes, salmon, bass, red- 
horse and pike swam close along 
shore ... perhaps no country ever 
produced greater variety of wild 
fruits and berries. 

"The wide fertile bottom lands of 
the Wabash presented one con- 
tinuous orchard of wild plum and 
crabapple bushes, overspread with 
arbors of different varieties of 
woods grape, wild hops and 
honeysuckle ... gooseberries and 
strawberries were first gathered by 
early settlers, succeeded by 
blackberries, dewberries and 
raspberries. 


Historically speaking — 


Clark retired as 
The Tribune-Star- 
| women's editor in 

11980. She has 
written a local his- 
tory column for 30 


| County Historian. 


By Dorothy J. Clark 
Special to The Tribune-Star. 


"In the more sterile, sandy re- 
gions were to be found huckleberry, 
whortleberry and in wet and 
marshy districts, cranberries grew 
in great abundance .. black 
walnuts, butternuts, hickory and 
hazelnuts grew in great profusion 
throughout the Wabash country. 

"A few persimmon bushes and 
apple trees, planted no doubt by 
the French and Indians, were 
found growing near the old Indian 
town on the north dide of the Wea 
prairie, above the mouth of Indian 
Creek. 


“Between Terre Haute and 
Vincennes and the mouth of the 
Wabash, pecans and chestnut trees 
in many places were quite common. 
These nuts were gathered and 
hulled by the children in the fall, 
and cracked around the cabin 
hearth -during the long winter 
nights while the parents told 
stirring incidents that occurred 
during their childhood on the 
Monongahela, the Scioto, or in Old 
Kentuck." 


years. She is Vigo 


The land sale at Crawfordsville 
began on the day before Christmas 
1824. The town was full of 
Strangers from the eastern and 
southern portions of Indiana, as 
well as from Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Pennsylvania. 

There was little bidding against 
each other among the settlers or 
"squatters," as they were called by 
the land speculators. Before the 
sale the settlers would compare 
numbers, and if it appeared that 


two men were after the same tract 
of land, one asked the other what 
he would take not to bid against 


im. 
If neither'consented to be bought 


off, they then retired and cast lots. ` 


The lucky one entered the tract of 
land at Congress price, $1.25 an 
acre, and the other entered the 
second choice on his list. 


If a speculator made a bid or 
tried to take a settler's claim from 
him, he soon saw the whites of a 
score of eyes snapping at him, and 
at the first opportunity he 
crawfished out of the crowd. 

The settlers told the foreign 
capitalists to hold on until they 
entered tracts of land they had 
settled on, and then they might 
pitch in. In 1824 there was land 
enough, more than enough, for all. 

The land was sold in tiers of 
townships beginning at the 
southern part of the district and 
continuing north until all had been 
offered at public sale. Then private 
entries could be made at the same 
price per acre, of any that had first 
been publicaly offered. 1 

This rule, adopted by the officers; 
ensured great regularity in the 
sale, but kept many settlers in 
town for several days if the land 
they wanted was located in the 
northern part of the district. 

According to Cox's book, “a few 
days of public sale sufficed to 
relieve hundreds of their cash ... a 
stirring, crowding time during the 
sale .. men busy hunting up 
cousins and old acquaintances 
whom they had not seen for many 
long years. 


"If men had ever been to the 
same mill, or voted at the same 
election precinct, though at dif- 
ferent times, it was sufficient for 
them to scrape up an acquaintance 

. genuine backwoods, log-cabin 
hospitality ... " 

After ds land sales, fresh ar- 
rivals of movers were the constant 
topic of conversation. The story was 
told of a party of travelers into 
Indiana who camped at a still 
burning campfire where some mov- 
ers ha pent the previous night. 
They had killed a deer, dressed and 
cooked what they needed. Before 
they left they salted and baked one. 
side of ribs. 

With commendable regard for 
fellow travelers, they had turned” 
the other side to the fire to be 
properly cooked for the next emi- 
grants who might chance to pass 
that way. The lucky travelers 
found cooked venison ribs done to. 
a turn. 
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Betwenn 1830 and er cine 
were about 2,500 miles o H H H 
waterway in Indiana that could be Historically speaking 
navigated. Many of these streams 
were very small. The state 
legislature designated the 
"navigable" streams and prohibited 
the obstruction of their waters by 
dams or otherwise. 

What came to be known as the 3 
Percent Fund was taken for the 
sale of public lands and spent for 
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iver had a special allowance from 
the legislature. By Dorothy Clark 

At one time the river was one of Special to The Tribune-Star 
the important highways of the wet ——— 
and an outlet for a great deal of the 
country lying north and east of 
Terre Haute as far as Logansport. 

In those long-gone days, flat- 
boats passed down the Wabash, 
into the Ohio, and finally through 
the Mississippi to New Orleans. 

The boats were crude crafts, and 

after carrying the cargo to their Community Affairs File 
destination were generally sold for > 

lumber because it was almost 

impossible to pole them back up- 

stream. 

The flatboat was the invention of 
Jacob Yoder of Pennsylvania in 
1750. The early models were a boon 
to colonial inland navigation. 

During the season of high water, 
the boats made frequent trips 
between Evansville and Terre 
Haute and other points north. The 
White River also played an impor- 
tant part in this early navigation. 

There were many accidents and an 
estimate for the season of 1837 

laces the loss at more than 14 

atboats with valuable cargo. 

A number of steamboats were 
wrecked about the same time 
between Terre Haute and 
Vincennes. One place considered 
especially dangerous was known as 
the "Grand Rapids," just above the 
mouth of the White River. During 
a large part of each year the water 
was So low that navigation was 
impossible, although the boats 
were of very light draught. In the 
month of June 1833, the Wabash 
River rose 40 feet. It had not been 
navigable for steamboats for a 
year. 

A traveler's guide published in 
1832 states that a large number of 
flatboats passed down the Wabash 
and White rivers every year, and 
that from March 5 to April 15, 

1821, there were 54 arrivals and 
departures of steamboats at 
Vincennes. During the same time 
several boats found their way as far 
up the Wabash as Lafayette. 

__ By the late 1890s it is doubtful 
if there were 60 steamboats of any 
size as far up the river as Terre 


Haute. Very few of the number 
large enough to haul a heavy cargo 


| were other than pleasure boats. 


Clark is Vigo 
County's official 
historian and 
formerly worked 
for The Terre 
Haute Tribune. 
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WRHCC Management Plan to 
Chart Course for NEXT 10 Years 


Ten years ago, the Indiana Department of Natural Resources 
and the National Park Service held a series of public meetings to 
develop and write the 1993 Wabash River Heritage Corridor Plan. 
Goals and action steps were developed in that plan to guide us these 
last 10 years. 

Now, the Wabash River Heritage Corridor Commission 
(WRHCC) will begin the process of developing a new Corridor 
Management Plan. This plan will serve as a guide to Heritage 
Corridor communities and the Commission for achieving their shared 
vision of the corridor. Public input from communities and residents 
throughout the corridor will be gathered during this planning effort. 

Assisting the Commission with this effort will be 
representatives from the Indiana Departments of Natural Resources 
(Outdoor Recreation and Historic Preservation & Archeology), 


Environmental Management, Commerce (Travel and Tourism), and Transportation. The IN Land 
Resources Council, Purdue University - School of Landscape Architecture, and Banks of the Wabash 
will also assist. The National Park Service has been asked to again assist with facilitation of the 


This new plan will contain the following: 


eInventory of significant resources 

*Identification of linkages such as trail, water trail, scenic byway 

*Recommendations of approaches for resource management that consider appropriate 
techniques to manage the historical, cultural, and natural resources, land use, 
recreation, tourism and compatible economic development opportunities. This will 
include discussions of the local/regional benefits obtained through implementation of 
the above approaches 

*|dentification and prioritization of an action program for implementation of the 
management plan with a proposed timeline for implementation of some elements. 
*Identification of government and private sector programs that can provide assistance 
in implementation of the plan. 

*Examples of "typical" approaches/designs 

*Development of an Interpretive Plan defining a graphic image for the corridor and 
"typical" interpretive approaches 


continued on page 6 


Wabash Heritage Corridor Commission Members 


Adams County 

Steve Krull 

Riverside Center, 

231 E. Monroe 
Decatur, IN 46733 
260-724-2520 

fax 260-724-7213 
parks@decatumet.com 


Allen County 

Ron James 

17525 Griffin Road 
Huntertown, IN 46748-9730 
260-424-7077 or 260-637-5633 
fax 260-422-4855 
rames@bpmjl.com 


Paul McAfee (alternate) 
6530 W. Wallen Road 
Fort Wayne, IN 46818 
260-489-5032 
pmcaffee@ctlnet.com 


Carroll County 

Teresa Maxwell 

10357 W. U.S. Hwy. 421 
Delphi, IN 46923 
765-564-3852 
maxwell_ta@hotmail.com 


Kevin Kremer (alternate) 
5368 N. 700 W. 

Delphi, IN 46923 
765-564-6540 


Donna Romein (alternate) 
12830 W. 250 N. 

Delphi, IN 46923 
765-564-3403 


Cass County 

Janet Fawley 

Logansport Parks Department 
1212 Riverside Dr. 

Logansport, IN 46947 
574-753-6969 or 574-753-5485 
fax 574-753-6959 
admin@logansportparks.com 


Erik Aleson (alternate) 
Cass Co Parks & Rec. Dept. 
4505 W US 24W 
Logansport, IN 46947 
574-753-2928 

fax 574-753-9400 
fpark@francepark.com 


Dept. of Natural Resources 
John Goss, Director 

402 W. Washington Street, W256 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 
317-232-4020 


Steve Morris (alternate) 

Division of Outdoor Recreation 
402 W. Washington Street, W271 
Indianapolis, IN 46204-2782 
317-232-4070 

fax 317-233-4648 
smorris@dnr:state.in.us 
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Fountain County 
Ron Howard 

366 South 420 West 
Covington, IN 46932 
765-793-2551 
opie1938@yahoo.com 


Stan Kenny (alternate) 

1591 East U.S. Highway 136 
Hillsboro, IN 47949 
765-798-2625 


Gibson County 
Sherrell Marginet 

225 N. Hart Street 
Princeton, IN 47670 
812-385-8260 

fax 812-385-3428 
gibcomm@sigecom.net 


Huntington County 
Michael Mettler 

201 N. Jefferson St. 
Courthouse Room 205 
Huntington, IN 46750 
260-450-7009 

fax 260-358-4899 
mjmettler@huntington.in.us 


Dwight Ericsson (alternate) 
4963 W. 539 N. 
Huntington, IN 46750 
260-356-5301 
dericsson@huntington.edu 


Jay County 

Milo M. Miller 

109 Bittersweet Lane 
Portland, IN 47371 
260-726-4853 


Mike Leonhard (alternate) 
Jay County Courthouse 
Portland, IN 47371 
260-726-7595 


Knox County 

Tracy Newberry 

Knox Co. Parks & Recreation 
P.O. Box 1316 

Vincennes, IN. 47591-7316 
812-882-4316 
zepher22(g)hotmail.com 


Janis McKinley (alternate) 
3059 N. Old Fort Knox Road 
Vincennes, IN 47591 
812-882-4316 


Miami County 

Ken Einselen 

8274 S. 700 E. 

Amboy, IN 46911 
765-395-7107 or 765-472-8586 
fax 765-472-1412 
in52engr@juno.com 


Harold Althouse (alternate) 
435 E. Main Street 
PeruIN 46970 
765-473-6792 


Parke County 

John H. Isaacs 

RR 2 Box 107 

Rockville, IN 47872-9509 
765-569-5991 


Anne Lynk (alternate) 
RR 3, Box 151 
Rockville, IN 47872 
765-569-0027 
alynk@ticz.com 


Posey County 

Tom Straw 

403 East Street 

New Harmony, IN 47631 
812-682-3197 


Sullivan County 
John J. Gettinger 
P.O. Box 142 
Merom, IN 47861 
812-356-4433 


John Waterman (alternate) 
7452 N. Co. Road 375 E. 
Sullivan, IN 47879 
812-397-5536 


Tippecanoe County 

Norman A. (Lucky) Neiburger 
Debt Doctors Inc. 

2472 State Street 

Lafayette, IN 47905 
765-474-9887 

fax 765-477-7377 
debtdoctor!@msn.com 


Vermillion County 
Mike Craig 

135 N. Kibby 
Clinton, IN 47842 


Chris Yoho (alternate) 
446 N. Elm Tree Road 
Cayuga,IN 47928 


Vigo County 

Paul Mason 

121 Oak Steet 

Terre Haute, IN 47807 
812-462-3367 
pmason@vigocounty.org 


Wm. Bill Bryan (alternate) 
121 Oak Street 

Terre Haute, IN 47807 
812-462-3367 
bbryan@vigocounty.org 


Keith Ruble (alternate) 

Vigo Co Park & Recreation Dept. 
155 Oak Street 

Terre Haute, IN 47807 
812-462-3392 

fax 812-232-2862 
kruble@vigocounty.org 


Wabash County 
vacant 


Warren County 
Louise Jewell 

10577E 450N 
Otterbein, IN 47970 
765-583-4865 
hbc@mindspring.com 


Wells County 

Keith Huffman 

P.O. Box 277 
Bluffton, IN 46714 
huffman@dhlaw.com 


Barbara Elliott (alternate) 
683; S:ES SIR. 116 
Bluffton, IN 46714 
260-824-5443 


President: Lucky Neiburger 
Vice President: Ron James 
Secretary: John Goss 


NON-VOTING MEMBERS 


Dept. of Commerce - Tourism 
Marianna Weinzapfel 

One North Capitol, Suite 700 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 

317- 232-8897 

fax (317) 233-6887 
mweinzapfel@commerce.state.in.us 


Dept. of Environmental 
Management 

Mary Ellen Grey 

P.O. Box 6015 

Indianapolis, IN 46206-6015 
317-233-2550 

fax 317-232-8406 
mgrey(a)dem.state.in.us 


Matt Jarvis (alternate) 

1523 N. U.S. Hwy 421, Suite 2 
Delphi, IN 46923 
765-564-4480 

fax 765-564-4743 
matt.jarvis@in.usda.gov 


Dept. of Natural Resources 

Div. of Historic Preservation and 
Archeology a 
Jon C. Smith 

402 West Washington Street, 

W274 

Indianapolis, IN 46042 ^ 
317-232-1646 

jsmith@dnr.state.in.us 


Department of Transportation 
John Leckie 

5333 Hatfield Road 

Fort Wayne, IN 46808 

(260) 484-9541 


Little Turtle Waterway 


This is the design for one of four 22" granite medallions created 
for Little Turtle Waterway (LTW) by Miami Artist Cathy Nagy-Mowry. 
The medallions are part of the Pedestrian Crossing project, which will 
be built in spring 2002 with Lilly Endowment funding. The Crossing is 
a new entrance to the LTW Plaza, a beautiful overlook on the Wabash 
River in downtown Logansport. 

LTW has also completed four more blocks of trail, funded by 
the Wabash River Heritage Corridor Fund grant program and matched 
by local grants. Little Turtle Waterway now has 4/10 mile of paved 
trail along the Wabash River, extending from the Plaza in downtown 


Logansport. 
submitted bv Mercedes Brugh 


New Nature Preserve 


Pecan Basin Cates-Clawson Reserve. This 155-acre property along the Wabash River in Fountain 
County's Wabash Township is being transformed into a nature reserve by Northern Indiana Citizens Helping 
Ecosystems Survive (NICHES) Land Trust. Dedication is scheduled for March 16, 2002 at 1:00 p.m. Last spring 
Ducks Unlimited, who partnered with NICHES on the project, planted 86 acres of bottomland fields with 26,000 
tree seedlings. The planting was made up of heavy seeded bottomland species, which included some Pecan 
seedlings since this site is just a mile south of the northernmost Pecan trees occurring naturally in Indiana. 
Over the summer NICHES held two workdays to collect trash from a dumpsite and begin work on removing 
multiflora rose shrubs on an area of the property that had been an upland pasture. A parking lot and packed 
gravel loop trail were put in this fall. The trail leads to the site of the old Wabash & Erie Canal, which 
once crossed the property. For more information on this and other NICHES properties or activities write 
NICHES Land Trust, PO Box 2790, West Lafayette, IN 47996, email sueandtedulrich@msn.com or check 


www.NICHESlandtrust.org. 
submitted by Susan Ulrich, NICHES Land Trust 


If your county is one of the 19 in the Wabash River Corridor, and you have an 
event, story or picture you would like in the 2003 newsletter, contact the DNR 
Division of Outdoor Recreation at: 402 W. Washington Street, Indianapolis 
IN, 46204-2782 (317) 232-4070. 


Visit our Website at: 
www.in.gov/wrhcc 


The Wabash River Heritage 
Corridor Commission is 


established by Indiana Code 14-13-6 
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Travel & Interpretive Brochure Now Available 


The WHRCC is proud to announce the publication of a travel & interpretive brochure entitled Wabash 
River: Indiana's Wabash River Heritage Corridor. Whether you're interested in finding information about the 
Wabash River's natural features or travel destinations, this brochure can serve as a resource in either case. This 
full-color brochure is full of photographs, a map and clear descriptions about all 19 counties that make up the 
Wabash River Heritage Corridor. 


Interpretive information includes a short description of the Wabash River's Natural History, the Native 
American's presence on the Wabash River, the importance of the Wabash/Erie Canal and the environmental 
challenges facing the management of the Wabash River. 


Travel information includes: a map showing major highways within the corridor; a brief description of 
each Wabash River County and what it has to offer; addresses, phone numbers and some internet sites that can 
provide more complete information for the attractions in each specific county. 


This new publication was made possible by the combined resources of the following organizations/agencies: 
*Wabash River Heritage Corridor Commission 
*Indiana Department of Commerce, Division of Tourism 
*The National Park Service 
*Contributions from the counties of Allen, Wells, Huntington, Wabash, Miami, Cass, Tippecanoe, 
Fountain, Warren, Knox, & Posey 

* The Banks of the Wabash, Inc. 


WA BASH RIVER *Indiana Department of Natural Resources, 


Division of Outdoor Recreation 


INDIANA'S WABASH RIVER HERITAGE CORRIDOR 


To receive your own copy of this brochure, send a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to: 

Wabash River Brochure 

DNR-Division of Outdoor Recreation 

402 W. Washington St., Rm 271 
Indianapolis, IN 46204-2782 


www.state.in.us/wrhcc/ 
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Campbell Ridge 


Dan McCain, Carroll County Wabash & Erie Canal, Inc. President, announced that Mrs. Mary Ellen 
Campbell is giving them several acres along the back half of her farm at the confluence of Deer Creek and the 
Wabash River. The land lies behind (to the west of) an unused agricultural tract along Indiana 25, one mile 
southwest of Delphi. 

This land holds special significance to the Canal Association because of its historical setting. The south 
half of the 1837-39 Deer Creek Canal Dam was built on this property. It allowed the canal boats to cross the creek 
in slack water while being towed by draft animals. This significant piece of real estate will allow the development 
of trails following the high bluff overlooking the dam, and descending to the lower level where the timber crib 
dam and towpath were constructed. Boats had a narrow passage between the bluff and the uncovered towpath 
bridge. 

The canal structural development included the Deer Creek dam at its prominent location beside the 
Wabash River. At this location the dam had to be built much closer to the river than canal builders would 
have preferred because of a high protruding bluff of shale. The stone was so pronounced that the canal 
contractors could not cut through this abrupt 
overlook and therefore had to run the canal 
around the end of the rock and much closer to 
the raging Wabash. This canal crossing made 
Deer Creek into a lake by elevating its water 
level 10 feet above the natural confluence 
with the Wabash River. The dam itself was 
170 feet long and had a separate upstream 
towpath bridge 10 feet wide. One stone pier 
in the strongest current above the spillway 
of the Deer Creek Lake formed by the dam 
supported it. 

Irish workers from the Construction 
Camp north at Sunset Point built the dam and 
towpath that continued on to Lafayette. The 
north half of the dam is on property that was 
given to the Canal Association a decade ago 
by Lloyd VanScoy. Considerable examination of this half led to the discovery of many artifacts. Archaeologists 
can tell us about building of the dam and about life of the Irish and even about the work animals. 

Archaeologist Wayne Bischoff has only briefly investigated the dam on the new land. However it is an 
early conclusion that this half contains more structural items including the guard lock, the lock's tumble and 
a waste weir all used to protect the dam during floods. Each of those structures will be eventually studied, 
measured, recorded and interpreted. A grant will be needed to provide this exploration by a trained archaeologist. 
Also money will be needed to develop the trails loops and post the interpretive sites 

The Canal Association wants to commemorate this site by calling it “Campbell Ridge" named for its 
donor. This ridge provides a prominent scenic view at the western edge of the shale bluff. Overlooking to the 
right will be the beautiful confluence of the present day waterways called “Sunset Point" and directly out (to the 
west) will be the 1839 rock crib dam site. Off to the left (south) will be other commemorative sites where the 
canal era flood control structures called the *guard lock, tumble and waste weir" each sat. At the most prominent 
overlook, an information kiosk, benches and a rest station will be placed. At least one-half mile of additional 
trails will be added to the existing seven mile Delphi Historic Trail system. 


Compiled from articles submitted from Dan McCain 
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...continued from front cover 

Three rounds of public meetings will be held within three sections of the Wabash River Heritage Corridor 
to gather information for this plan. The Northern section includes the counties of: Adams, Allen, Wells, Jay, 
Huntington, Wabash, and Miami. The Central section will include the counties of: Cass, Carroll, Tippecanoe, 
Warren, Fountain, Vermillion, and Parke. The Southern section will include the counties of: Vigo, Sullivan, Knox, 
Gibson, and Posey. 


This first round of meetings will focus on identification of significant resources, identification of linkages, 
and defining the corridor. They will be held as follows; specific times and places will be announced: 
*April 30th in Huntington 
*May Ist in Lafayette 
*May 2nd in Vincennes Northern Region 
The second round of meetings will focus on 
identification of approaches, strategies and best management 
practices for resources protection and enhancement; 
identification/recognition of the benefits/reasons for of the 
above approaches; identification of resources available 
through the public and private sector for resource protection 
and enhancement. They will be held as follows; specific 
times and places will be announced: 
*August 20th-North 
*August 21st-Central 
*August 22nd-South 


Vermillioin 


The third round of meetings will focus on 
identification of the actions; prioritization of actions; 
development of a timeline for some actions; identification 
of who will accomplish these actions. These meetings 
will be held as follows; specific times and places will be 
announced. 

*November 12th-North 
*November 13th-Central 
*November-14th-South 


After the Commission has had an opportunity to assemble the information and ideas, a draft plan will 
be available for public review. Our target time to make the Draft of the Wabash River Heritage Corridor 
Management Plan availble is Spring 2003. After the public and especially participants have had an opportunity 
to review this draft plan, the final plan will be released during the fall of 2003. 

“It is imperative residents and community groups within the heritage corridor participate in these 
planning meetings,” affirmed Lucky Neiburger, President of the Wabash Heritage Corridor Commission. Others 
encouraged to participate include elected officials at all levels, park officials, regional convention and visitor 
bureaus, and representatives from state and regional organizations such as Purdue Extension, Natural Resources 
Conservation Service, IN Rural Development Council, IN Economic Development Council, IN Farm Bureau, 
Upper Wabash Commission, Wabash Valley Heritage Trust, and many others 

Those with questions should feel free to contact their own county’s WRHCC member (see list in this 
issue), President Lucky Neiburger in Tippecanoe County or Janet Fawley in Cass County. 


submitted by Janet Fawley and Rory Robinson 
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Grant Funding for 2000 


The Wabash River Heritage Corridor Grant program awarded 
grants totaling $5,000,000 in the 2000-2001 Biennium. Grant 
recipients are listed below. All 5 million dollars were awarded 
in 2000 and there was no grant round for 2001. To see a 
complete list of all projects funded by this program since it 
began in 1990, visit our website at www.in.gov/wrhcc/ 

For more information on the grant program and eligibility, 
visit www.in.gov/dnr/outdoor/grants 


County 


Adams 
Allen 

Allen 
Carroll 
Cass 

Cass 

Cass 
Fountain 
Huntington 
Knox 

Knox 

Knox 
Miami 
Miami 
Posey 
Posey 
Posey 
Sullivan 
Tippecanoe 
Tippecanoe 
Tippecanoe 
Tippecanoe 
Tippecanoe 
Vigo 

Vigo 
Wabash 
Wells 
Wells 


ProjectName 


Rainbow Bottom Trail 


Fox Island County Park 
Chief Richardville House 
Canal Interpretive Center 


France Park 


Little Turtle Waterway Trail 
People’s Bank Building 
Cates/Clawson Reserve 

Chief Richardville/Lafontaine Hm. 


Wabash Trails Park 
Chicago Park 


Grouseland Exterior Rehab 


River Walkway Park 
West City Park 


Bone Bank Archaeological 
Antheneum/ Visitors’ Center 
Harmony on the Wabash Exhibit 


Merom Bluffs Park 
Riverfront Park 
Ross Camp 
Tapawingo Park 


Fort Ouiatenon Blockhouse 


Lawrie Library 
Fairbanks Park 


Paul Dresser Birthplace 


Treaty Grounds 


Acres Along the Wabash 
River Greenway Trail Extension 


Look for this sign at sites 
funded by the Wabash River 
Heritage Corridor Fund 


Sponsor 


Friends of Limberlost State Historic Site 
Allen Co. Parks and Recreation Board 
Fort Wayne Historical Society 

Wabash & Erie Canal, Inc. 

Cass County Parks and Recreation Board 
Little Turtle Waterway Corporation 


This project was paid for 
by state and local contributions. 


Type 
Natural/Recreational 
Natural/Recreational 
Historical/Cultural 
Historical/Cultural 
Natural/Recreational 
Natural/Recreational 


Cass Co. Historical Preservation Foundation Historical/Cultural 


NICHES Land Trust 

Historic Forks of the Wabash 

Knox County Park Board 

Vincennes Park Board 

Grouseland Foundation, Inc. 

Northern Indiana Community Foundation 
Peru Park and Recreation Board 

Four Rivers R C & D Area, Inc. 

Historic New Harmony 

New Harmony Workingmen's Institute 
Merom Park Board 

Lafayette Park Board 

Tippecanoe County Park Board 

West Lafayette Parks & Recreation Board 
Tippecanoe County Historical Association 
Wabash Valley Trust 

Terre Haute Park Board 

Vigo Co. Historical Society 

Wabash Park Board 

ACRES, Inc. 

Bluffton Parks and Recreation Dept. 


Total Number of Projects Funded: 28 


Natural/Recreational 
Historical/Cultural 
Natural/Recreational 
Natural/Recreational 
Historical/Cultural 
Natural/Recreational 
Natural/Recreational 
Historical/Cultural 
Historical/Cultural 
Historical/Cultural 
Natural/Recreational 
Natural/Recreational 
Natural/Recreational 
Natural/Recreational 
Historical/Cultural 
Historical/Cultural 
Natural/Recreational 
Historical/Cultural 
Natural/Recreatio nal 
Natural/Recreatio nal 
Natural/Recreational 


Sum of Dollars: 


Grant 


$161,223.00 
$220,000.00 
$200,000.00 
$200,000.00 
$157,428.00 
$250,000.00 
$160,000.00 
$249,656.00 

$60,000.00 
$215,934.00 
$215,660.00 
$125,000.00 
$250,000.00 
$250,000.00 
$100,000.00 
$100,000.00 

$55,000.00 
$250,000.00 
$250,000.00 
$250,000.00 
$240,185.00 

$65,000.00 
$130,000.00 
$240,000.00 

$55,000.00 
$106,172.00 
$193,742.00 
$250,000.00 


$5,000,000 
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Wabash River Heritage Corridor Commission 
C/O Indiana Department of Natural Resources 
Division of Outdoor Recreation 
402 West Washington Street, Room W271 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204-2782 
(317) 232-4070 
www.in.gov/wrhcc 


address service requested 


2002 Wabash Corridor Events 


Wabash Walking Weekend August 10-11, 2002 
Sponsored by Banks of the Wabash, from Logansport to Terre Haute. A 
variety of walks are scheduled along the eight counties of the middle section 
of the Wabash River. Dawn - Dusk. No admission charge. 

Information: (800) 872-6648. 


Many other events occur in the 19 counties that make up the Wabash River Corridor. To 
receive a copy of the 2002 Festival Guide, which lists the events for the entire state, call the 
Indiana Division of Tourism at 1-800-289-6646 or visit www.enjoyindiana.com/ 

For an online listing of festivals from the Indiana State Festivals Association (ISFA), go to 
www.indianafestivals.org Only members of the ISFA have their events listed there. 


c INDMANA -oe Support the Indiana Heritage 


H Trust! Buy an Environmental 
"4832 License Plate. Your donation 
Puwmomer ^ Will purchase natural areas for 


preservation and recreation. the IDNR. 


For more information about the Heritage Trust or the 
Natural Resources Foundation contact: Natural Resources Foundation 
402 West Washington Street Indianapolis, Indiana 46204-2212 (317) 233-4020. 


Support Conservation Through 
The Natural Resources Foundation. 
Donations of money or property are 


Under Title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, the Age Discrimination Act of 
1975, Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972, the U.S. Government prohibits discrimination on the basis of race, 
color, national origin, age, sex, or handicap. If you believe that you have been discriminated against in any program, 
activity, or facility as described above, or if you desire further information please contact the Department of Natural 
Resources, Executive Office, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


printed on recycled paper 


accepted to promote the work of 


2002 Issue 


Upcoming Wabash River 
Heritage Corridor 
Commission meetings 
(locations are tentative) 


May 1 1:00 PM 
Tippecanoe County 


July 10 1:00 PM 
Sullivan County 


September 11 1:00 PM 
Cass County 


November 13 1:00 PM 
Tippecanoe County 


January 8, 2003 1:00PM 
Indianapolis 


March 12, 2003 1:00 PM 
Indianapolis 


Meetings are held on the second 
Wednesday of all odd 
numbered months at 1:00 pm 


For more meeting information 
and locations, cail (317) 232-4070 


VIGO COUNTY 


: vy. Ellas Harris. 


William Harris to Edward Tiffin, Surveyor General. 
Vincennes, December 21, 1816. Had engaged to lay out a 
town a few miles below Fort Harrison when I write you 
last. Has taken me longer than I expected. Have returned 


|. but three or four days since. 


Trails & Sirveys, George R. Vilson. Ind. Host Soc Pub. 
Vol 6 No 3. Page 416. Terre Haute District Xx surveyed 


HAPTER one 


The a of Terre Haute, of Indiana and the Northwest 


“Territory, are all tied in with the story of the Wabash. 
ae The Besetor os Virginia ES the Ordinance of i787 
; xii er the river as one of the linesby which the 


2. Territory should be divided into states. 


That the Territory was acknowledged by Britain as in 


-*our possesion at the time of the Treaty of Paris, was 


cue to Clark's conquest-capture of Fort Sackvblle, built 


> on the Wabash to protect the trade theh came and went 


“from the erzliest knowledge we have of the river. 


Though fanedin. song,and Btory, in romance and tragedy, 
extraordinary : 


- the Wabash is no uniexe stream. Hundreds of other rivers 
: thes 
are wider and deeper, ,flow through wilder. BCeneg with 


Y. rapids and falls that lend Deer ee and power and through 


herr. 


Teese "asyramores the candle lights are gleaming. - 


^" 


«Its source in northwestern Ohio is probably covered 


OT 
ty CrandIake, tr articicial reservior created a century 


- ago: to supply the summit level of the Mismi' and Xrie 


1Stng 
Canal. Pul a few miles from Fort Recovery nearewhich 


rise two of her tribitasiee: the SalamDnie and the Nis- 


: sissinewa, it flows sluggishly northwest through Bluff- 


ton and Huntington. At the latter place it:issjoined by 


a` small stream from the north, formerly called tbe Irttie 


TH 2 


River or the IL then swings to the west. CAG KES 
Salamonie : SENSU 
Lagrou it receives the NkZSÍZZİHENA and at Peru, the 


Hississinewa, both § 


running alhpst parallel with her course and enter but 
> ten or fifteen miles distant. à | | E 
At. ‘Logansport the Eel River. enters. from the north 
^. and a ‘feyaites. above Lafayette the Tippecanoe flows | 
Sarin from the lake region to the north and easte x 
dm Logansport the river SADES Der iei: through 
Lafayette and at Covington turns south. At Cayuga the 
aped rmillion adds its waters andbe tween there and Terre 
Haute, Sugar Creek and the Raccoon come in on the east. 
The latter is a creek or river, according to whether " 
you &re from Kentucky or New England but of importance | 
because it marked the starting point of what became 
known as the Ten O'Clock line. Born of a lively imagin- 
ation and a desire for a "good story" the name Mis ea. 
of the Whites 5 
to be due to an inherent di§trust cmsteeecast—ef the x 
Indians who made the Treaty of Fort Wayne with Governor 
Harrison in 1809. Rather than use the white man's comp 
pass, they desired that the line run " straight into 
the shadow of his flagstaff at ten o'clock." It is a. 


$ how the 
nice story, but there is no explanation of $ seppo ^C 
was moved 
SD Lev ethe shadow, from Fort Wayne or how the In 1 dian 


would know when it was ten CRISS Although thefintizn 
could.not read the language of thetreaty they sicnad 
ftouched the quill", ae were still bound by their 
partzpfltt though, the whites it was oniy a scrap of pàper.- 
For sone forty miles below the Raccoon, the banks. are 
"E A 


PEE PEIE UER S EEEE I PP Pat SNOW i CAD. oua tee TAD OER RO LAT Cea atn UA BTL Ne gi SI Re LI Re aa LA ON eles Rr sri 


: never | : 4 
high above the water, aeréem reached by the highest floods, 1 


and somewhere here was the boundayy line between old Can- 
ada and Touisians called by the French terre haute (hizh- 
land). E 

About nalf way odores Vincennes. and New Harmony, the 
White River joins the Wabash and the ujited waters flow 
on to the Ohio. With its tributaries the Wabashedrains 
Per the greater part of XDdlsna- 3 

We donnot E from which directior, ust or south, 


the first white man came into the vicinity of Terre Haute 


but of from the north, he came from the St. Lawrence 


and the lakes ie the Maumee to "— Fort Wayne, 


hen across the portage andinto the Wabash. 
Neither Lasalle, Jaliet, Marquette or the others ages 
to "The Illinnis" record any passage by the Wabash but it 


is of record that " In 1717 all the Illinois country had 


been added to Louisiana.... The boundaries of this  £ov- 
ernment were, for many years.later, fixed along the 
highlands of the Wabash, to which the French gave the 
so-descriptive name ot. terre haute, from which one of 
efte 8 moss prosperous cities is Maken. n? TU 

And in the Canadian Archives at Ottawa is the record 
of "The Read from Detroit to the Illinois by way of aby 
Forts pet Ouiattanon and St. Vincent with some re- 
mee (insert (AGES 235-6* 7) 

With great detail the distances are given, the rapids, - 


AE 
tributaries ‘and. tribes indicatea and at Qufattanon, 399, 


miles from Detroit, it is said "This Fort is onthe right 


Seventy es 
about set zaly SEHR from^ the River, the oula TRON Tation 
d and x N 


of Indians is on the adr iuc (&) the Keecapous are 


TH Sees is : m o 


nd. the Fortzin both villages apa 1000 men n able to 
WP ef TENEO 


bear-arms. "we 


e 


7 “Pron Bort oulanttanon down the rb to the River - 


x 


Verm{11ion. “60 as Pee To a cóhl mine on the heft 3i, 


197 the "Highlands, or old Boundary-between. Canada. ium. 
y^ 
» 


4. 


& 


Louisiana : Zr mile © s To-Fort.St. Vincent. ED 


Au 
rr The abave Distances are all Computed” 


ME 


Government: ‘engineers have measured the distances. : 
between uero nee and following the meanders of the 
river, give these: lafayette ( some five miles above 


"the site of Quiattanon) to Terre Haute, 97 miles and 
Uu 5l 
thence to Vincennes, 87 miles. Possibly Vua reason. 


for the variance in the computed figures” p ce be 


a - 


found-in tne fact that the average fall per-nilé ‘above 


d 
- 


irere Haute is nearly twice that below, 7.2- inches and 
^ E -— 6 . 
3,5,inches respectively. 


The first actual reference to Terre Haute seems to 
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be in the license granted by Governor Harrison to Am- Raion! 


brose Dagenet, November 20, 1801, " to tradw with the o err eha 
Miami nacon E E dec s, 
; giis at the, town of Terré Kaute" ...(and), to Charles 
woth the Miemus Ties pores aaa! 


Johnson to trade,at terre haute." 
Nearly ten years later John Tipton; a" spy! or scout 

with Harrison on the way to Tippecanoe, wrote that on 

E DU aday ROO Sd CEDERE tare holt an oald indian vil- 

‘lageon the East side of the Wabash near a Large prarie, 

i two mi Lee further came up with the Armey, ... campd i 

^on the river on beautifull high ground to build a Ee R 


. Betow Fort INR there was no high ground along LI 


ihe river for two miles, where now stands the Water pol eet 


BS OS s eS Sa al VI CEE i a DEAS BR ONA A 


TH 4 e an Don | p fa EN 


and it was here that William Harris, on January 3l, 
1814, as he ran his line seb the north side of apie 
tion 21, set a stake at the cor ener of (Ue be and Io- 
cust treet, ran a He ‘chains: to the Tank of oe river 


and marked, 1 little south of the line and a little 


r d 


west of First street, "terre haute!" 

: Mee 2 pare a definite spot, tied definitely and 
permanenti into the survey of the Northwest Terri- 
tory. Somewhere between 1717 and 1814, the history 
Sof Terre Haute began. ; 
| THE INDIANS. 

Chapter Two. 
There > areo xxxix figures SITIS as to the 

Indian 

population at ore time the white man reached America, 
estimates vary widely, but it could never have been 
large as we consider the shite population. 

Few fixed o Ltlenents existed, the Indian way of 
life required a large area to support the people and 
their nomadic existence did not tend to center them 
in urban centers as does that of the white man. 

A few tribes or families were knit mors closely 
together for offense and defense, but even these 
ranged far afield in the search for better hunting 
grounds, or as in the case of the Six Nations of New 
York, to make war on others. These latter were of 
a different nature from those that were found in the 


Northwest TEL QI when the first whites arrived BE 


trade. much E iof than the settlers. 
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Wabash and Erie Canal 
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A PASSING LANDMARK -THE WABASH AND ERIE CANAL. 


By F. H. CASH, JR., '07, 


NE of the most expensive, and at the same 
time, least useful outlays of money in the 
history of the State of Indiana was the construc- 
tion of the Wabash & Erie Canal. This canal was 
constructed in order to furnish a means of trans- 
portation from the navigable waters of Lake 
Erie to the Ohio river, and also to enable the 
productions of one of the richest portions of the 
United States—the Wabash valley—to be read- 
ily marketed. This was early recognized by the 
people of the United States as a necessity, and in 
the early twenties we find the Hon. Thos. H. 
Blake introducing in the State Legislature a 
measure advocating the building of some such 
waterway. 

In 1825 Gov. Ray made mention of the need 
of, and a noteworthy plea for some sort of inter- 
nal improvement system, which eventually led to 
the passage of the famous bill authorizing the 
Internal Improvement System in 1836. In 1827 
Congress granted to the State the right-of-way 
aud a large quantity of land, equal to five sec- 
tions in length for each mile, to aid in building a 
canal to extend from the Maumee river, which 
furnished an outlet into Lake Erie, to some point 
of the lower Wabash where that stream would be 
navigable on south, or else on directly to vans- 
ville. 

By act of 1838 Indiana accepted the grant—a 
portion of which she surrendered to Ohio on con- 
dition that she (Ohio) would construct a water- 
way from the east boundary of Indiana to the 
lake—and the work of constructing what was to 


become eventually the longest canal in the United 
States and second only to the Chinese canal, in 
the world, was begun. 

Under the adininistration of Gov. Noble, suz- 
veys were made, contracts let, and in 1832 the 
contract was let for the construction of 32 miles 
of the work. During the years '33, '34 and '35 
the work was pushed witli great energy, although 
a variety of ways and several enactments by the 
State Legislature were resorted to in order to raise 
money for the project. By the year 1837 the canal 
had been completed as far as Lafayette, which 
had since been chosen for the western terminus 
of the first division instead of the mouth of the 
‘Tippecanoe river, which was first chosen, and 
placed in operation. 

In 1836 the Internal Improvement System was 
authorized by the State Legislature, and among 
other numerous improvements, provided for the 
completion of the canal from Lafayette on down 
the Wabash Valley to Terre Haute, and thence 
by a route surveyed along Eel river (to be known 
as the Cross-cut canal) and. to connect with the 
Central canal which reached the Ohio at Ivans- 
ville. 

The panic of 1837, however, put an end to 
these enterprises and finally resulted in the sur- 
render of the canal and accessory grants to the 
bondholders in 1847 in the following manner: 
For about five or six years Indiana had been 
unable to pay the interest on her unusually large 
public debt, which had been created by the In- 
ternal Improvement System. She could easily 
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have repudiated the debt, as did many of her 
Eastern sisters, but her Legislature held firmly 
against this plan of action as being dishonorable, 
aud as it was practically impossible to increase 
the tax while the country was in the condition 
prevailing at that time, they insisted that the cre- 
ditors must wait for better times. 
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TECHNIC. 


Government grants of land alone for the other 
half of the indebtedness—such of the creditors as 
should contribute to the $800,000 to have pre- 
ferred stock with tlie privilege on the part of tlie 
State after twenty vears to take back the canal 
upon the payment of the moiety of the indebted- 
ness for which it was held, or such part of it as 
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The creditors—the majority of whom were 
Englishinen—finally tired of waiting, and in 
1845-6, through Chas. Butler, of New York, as 
their representative, made to the State the fol- 
lowing proposition : 

The State was to pay one-half her debt and in- 
terest and turn over the canal extending from the 
Ohio state line to Evansville to a board of trus- 
tees under whose supervision the canal was to be 
completed, to aid in accomplishing which the 
creditors were to advance $800,000 and were to 
look to the canal, its tolls and revenues and the 
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WABASH & ERIE CANAL 


THreouGH TERRE AJTE, IND. 


should remain unpaid by its tolls, water rents and 
the unsold lands donated by the General Govern- 
ment. By legislation in 18-46-47 this proposition 
was accepted and plans for finishing the canal 
were placed in operation, Chas. Butler of New 
York, and Thos. H. Blake of Indiana being ap- 
pointed by the creditors and Nathan B. Palmer 
by the State Legislature to act as the Board of 
‘Trustees. Under tlie leadership of Wm. J. Ball, 
who was retained as Chief Engineer, the work of 
completing the canal was begun, and in 1853 the 
whole line was opened up to Evansville. 
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The Wabash & Irie Canal as completed was 
467 miles long and over 100 miles longer than 
the famous Erie Canal. It connects the Maumee 
river at Toledo with the Ohio river at I¢vansville, 
having 67 miles of its course in Ohio and 874 
miles in Indiana. Among the chief places through 
which it passed are Fort Wayne, Huntington, 
Wabash, Penn, Logansport, Delphi, Lafayette, 
Attica, Williamsport, Covington, Montgomery, 
Terre Haute, Worthington, Bloomfield and 
Petersburg. The canal was 40 feet in width at 
surface, 26 feet in width at bottom and for the 
most part about 4 feet deep. "The right-of-way 
varied from 90 to 100 feet. “The canal contained 
04 locks, the average size of which was 90 feet 
long, 15 feet wide aud which provided for a total 
rise and fall of 505 feet. 

Its route through the city of Terre Haute is 
shown in the accompanying sketch, which is a 
reproduction of one of tlie oldest existing maps 
of Terre Haute, having been made in the year 
1854. One of the original intentions of the build- 
ers was to run the canal into the Wabash river 
just below the bridge, shown in the cut at Ohio 
street, and the canal was cut down to Main street 
with that aim in view. However, it was found 
that the Wabash from Terre Haute on down was 
not sufficiently navigable to justify making this 
the terminal point, so the canal was turned at 
Eagle street, being known as the Cross-cut canal 
from this point on down, and following a south- 
easterly direction down through Vigo county 
parallels Eel river for some distance, then passes 
on southward to Evansville. ‘She bridges, as 
shown in the cut at the following streets— Water, 
First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Sev- 
enth, Chestnut, Main and Poplar—were all of the 
same type, and were small, high wooden bridges 
of short span. ‘The bridge was placed high 
enough above tow-path to admit of the passage 
of the mules used in pulling the boats under the 
bridge. The bridge at Lafayette avenue was a 
more pretentious affair, however, having a short 
revolving draw span. The bridge at Poplar 
street, being the last one for some considerable 
distance down, shared the burden of travel with 


the one on Main street—which is the State road. 
An interesting and important feature to Terre 
Haute was the s'iip-yard, lock and dry-dock ar- 
ranged for storage and repair of canal boats. The 
yards occupied a considerable space, extending 
from Canal to Chestuut streets and lying between 
second and Market (Third) streets. ‘Phe lock 
was near the junction of Second and Chestnut, 
was 109 feet long, 16 feet wide, and provided for 
a rise (or fall) of about 10 feet. 

A journey for either pleasure or profit via 
canal boat was neither sure nor safe. Breaks in 
the banks occurred not infrequently, and cften 
all traffic was tied up until the break could be 
located and repaired and the canal refilled, while 
the character of the country through which the 
canal passed—low, swainpy land—made the con- 
traction of some kinds of fever comparatively 
Connections made with 
streams of water, also large ponds of water were 


casy. were various 
provided at several places along the canal, for the 
purpose of keeping up the water supply. The 
canal bed was given just slope enough to keep 
the water running very slowly, thus preventing 
its becoming stagnant. “Nhe boats used were, in 
miniature, practically the same as those used on 
the lakes and rivers, and were furnished with all 
the absolute necessities. The motive power was 
supplicd by one, two or three horses or mules, as 
the case might be, hitched one behind the other, 
and fairly good time was made—a journey from 
Terre Haute to Lafayette being made in about 24 
hours, and from Terre Haute to Toledo in about 
335 days, for which passage a man paid about 
forty-five dollars. 

The canal required in all about 21 years for 
completion and was in operation less than ten 
years. It cost something over six million dol- 
lars, and while it brought prosperity to many of 
the towns through which it passed, Terre Haute 
in particular, it was far from being a paying in- 
vestment for the stockholders. Shortly after its 
completion its course was practically paralled by 
railroads and its day of usefulness was nearly 
over. Forsome time after its abandonment an ef- 
fort was made by citizens of Terre Haute to keep 
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it open as far as Worthington, but was soon 
given up. 

‘To-day it remains simply a relic of the days of 
old—its tow-paths are leveled and in many places 
wagon roads are found thereon, high and dry, 


LAKE GENEVA. 


Again it is time to commence thinking of the 
big college men’s conference at Lake Geneva. 
Here annually in June, gather 500 picked men 
from the colleges of the Middle West, men who 
rank among the best athletes, men who stand for 
the best scholarship and the best social life, and 
above all, men who stand for the highest type of 
manhood. From as far north as Manitoba to as 
far south as Kentucky, fronras far west as Colo- 
rado to as far east as Ohio, come these 500 col- 
lege men, with whom to mingle and to know is 
no small opportunity to any college man. To 
have mingled with such men isa rare opportun- 
ity in a man's education. 

Lake Geneva is niuety miles north of Chicago. 
It is ten miles long, averages two miles across 
and is oue of the most beautiful of the famous 
lakes of southern Wisconsin. Only one who has 
been to Geueva can realize the natural beauty of 
the place. Many beautiful summer homes, be- 
longing to Chicago business men, are built along 
the shore line. 

In this environment, iu one of the most favored 
spots, the camp of the Young Men's Christian 
Association is located. The camp covers about 
four acres of ground, consists of about 75 tents 
and several buildings, is equipped with row and 
sail boats, tennis courts, running track, baseball 
diamond, and iu fact all facilities for every phase 
of athletics. "The delegates from each state are 
grouped together, some states having several 


tents. A store is on the ground where one may 
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while in some places the canal bed is used in 
forming part of some modern drainage system— 
and as such it will continue to stand for years to 
come, a monument to the ever-increasing strides 
of progress. 


buy almost anything he needs. The dining hall 


is large, accommodating over 300 at one time. 
Mail comes in twice every day. 

The student conference this year comes on 
June 14 to 24, just an ideal time for Rose men, 
ten days following Commencement. It is just 
the thing to work in between Commencement and 
your work for the summer. These ten days have 
just enough seriousness and enough pleasure to 
make them ideal yet real. Mornings and even- 
ings are given over to Conference sessions and 
the afternoons to recreation. Every college of 
importance in the west this side of Rocky Moun- 
tains will be represented. No college association 
can afford to fail to be adequately represented. 
No may goes but receives an impression that life 
cannot outlive. Advance programs show that 
the leaders of the Conference this year are to be 
especially strong. ‘The presence of the strongest 
men in the leadership of students has been as- 
sured. One cannot estimate the value upon his 
own life of getting in touch with such men. In- 
vestigate this matter at once and decide soon 
that you will go with the Rose delegation. 


At a meeting held on May 10th, THE TECHNIC 
editorial board elected their successors for the 
school year 1907-08, as follows: 

Editor-in-Chief—Carl B. Andrews. 

Assistant Editor—E. M. Brennan. 

Reviews—Jas. A. Shepard. 

Alumni—Hinil J. Fischer. 

Athletics—]. E. Bernhardt. 

Local, '09 —Clarence W. Sproull. 

Local, '10— Harry W. Watts. 

Artist-—R. M. Stubbs. 

Business Manager—J. R. Ralston. 

Asst. Business Manager—Paul F. Stokes. 

In accordance with the usual custom, the newly 
elected board will have charge of the June issu- 
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Early History of the Wabash. 


Below we present to the readers of the JOURNAL a sketch of a 
trip made from this city to Vincennes over forty years ago by WAl- 
liam Earle, then a young and enthusiastic boy, but now, and for 
the last thirty years, a sea captaln. Capt. Earle has been in 
almost every port in the known world since that time, and writes 
the JOURNAL this letter from Port Chalmers, New Zealand, The Cap- 
tain, in his letter sending the manuscript, says: 

"I send you an account of a trip to Vincennes in 1833, when 
I was quite a lad. Do as you please with ite You will find that 
lt contains many curiosities. I wrote it during a very stormy »aas- 
sage across the Southern ocean, and I have had neith er leisure 
ner inclination to copy or correct it. I can hardly expect you 
will publish it, but if you do, give it any title you please, 

Make what alterations or curtailments you may deem necessary. I 
have tried to avoid all sea-language, and have only used nautical 
terms where I could find no other words to express my meaning so 
well. 

I only mention the horse with the cloven foot to show how the 
boys of those early days were addicted to habits of observation, 

I know the communication is of inordinate and cumbrous length, 
but I could not make it shorter. I was even tempted to tell how 
I crossed Honey Creek on my pony with Mary Ann Morgan sitting on 
the crupper, The water was more than half uo the pony's sides. 
Mary Ann in trying to keep her feet dry, lost her balance and her 
hold of me, and tumbled over backwards, I caught her, however, 
by some part of her dress and towed her over the creek heels fore- 


most. She was a sorry-looking sight when she reached the bank 


EM - 
and stood on end. "Her hair hung down her pallid cheeks like sea 
weed round a clam." Her dress clung to her as close and was as 
wet as the skin of a seal. Mary Ann was of good pluck, and equal 
to the emergency. She thanked me for landing her on the right side 
of the creek, and then retired to a clump of bushes to make her 
tollet over again. 

I think she must have disrobed, for it wasn't long before I 
saw several garments, (some were of calico and some were white, ) 
spread, by hands attached to bare arms, on the bushes in the warm 
summer sun, and not a long time elapsed before Mary Ann emerged from 
the copse as dry as when we started from home. 

There ! I might Just as well have put it in the letter aas 
bothered you with here," 

The description of the Journey to the Old Post will be inte- 
resting to many of the older citizens of Terre Haute, and will be 
read by all attentively, as showing how Journeys were made in this 
country almost a half century ago. The manuscript commences ag 
follows: 

It yas in the early part of June, 1833, and early in the morn- 
ing, Mra..Probst sewed a hundred dollars inside the lining of my 
vest. Mr. Probst instilled, or tried to instil, about as many in- 
structions inside of my head how to go to Vincennes, and enter an 
eighty acre lot of land for hin, and I mounted pony and was off on 
a gallop down Second street to Main, down Main to Eagle and Lion 
corner, and then I made a straight wake for Vincennes. Pony and I 
were excellent friends--Mr. Rrobst had bought him for Asa and me, 
of Micajah Goodman, over in Sugar Creek county--gave fifteen dollars 
for him. He was a stocky, stubborn, self-willed little fellow of 


an Indian pony, of considerable power for his size, and of great 


endurance, He had a habit of taking the bitts in nis teeth and 
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running away with me, at times. I could only stop him by steering 
him into a mudhole or against a fence. 

Just south of the hill I saw Major Lewis emerze from the 
bushes--you don't remember Major Lewis, do you? Well, the Major 
was very black, very short, wore a high bell-orowned hat, gray 
hair, a long, blue, swallow-talled coat, that reached down to the 
calves of his legs, with brass buttons--I turned my head the other 
way, gave pony the reins; pony laid back his ears, bared his teeth 
and made for the Major. "Take'a, take care dar, mine, I tell yon, 
mine," shouted the Major, and I reined up just as he entered the 
hazel bushes, his coat-tail on end and the white of his eyes gleam- 
ing over his shoulder. The danger over, he came out, saying, "Dat 
hoss is mighty wishus, Massa Bill, you mus! be car'fel," The Ma- 
Jor was an institution, made lots of fun for the boys, not one of 
whom would have hurt a hair on his head, He blackened boots and 
his wife (Jenny I think was her name) did washing. 

There were only one or two houses between Terre Haute and Ola 
Terre Haute; three or four between Old Terre Haute and Honey Creek 
bridge. A Clemm family lived next to the bridge, In crossing the 
mile or so of prairie just south of the oreek passed two frame 
houses on the left, two on the right; then came the Quaker meetings 
house in a neck of woods on the left side of the road. Emerring 
from this strip of woods the road lay along near the gentle slope 
to Honey Creek bottom; passed Moses Hoggatt's farm on the left; then 
came Robert Hogsatt's house, then his store of brick, both on the 
right; a little further south on the left and at the top of the ris- 
ing ground was Peter Agney!s zrog-shop. Nearly the whole of Honey 
Creek prairie was fenced in on the line of the road. South of 
that prairie the traveling was more golitary--the road more vild. 


After passing Middletown came Gordontowm, a collection of seven or 
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eight substantial hewed log-houses, tenantlesa, having been deserted 
Some years previously on account of milk-sicknesa. Somewhere not 
far south of Gordontown I rode un toa house, a little back fron 
the road on the right, and asked for a drink of milk. It was brought 
out to me by a very pleasant looking woman, who, learning I was from 
Terre Haute, inquired 1f I knew Cyrus Grace, (a bandy-legged clerk 
of Wm, C. & D, Linton). I think she was his mother. 

After this I saw a fresh horse-track which rather vuzzled me 
as one foot left a cloven impression in the soft clay. I soon came 
up with a man ridins a grey horse with his right foot split. This 
man was merciless in the number, kind and quality of the questions 
ne asked me in regard to my business at Vincennes; I parried them 
as well as I could with the truth for a long time but finding that 
entirely inadequate to the occasion, I am afraid I invented ex- 
cuses fro my visit to Vincennes and ny business there, for which I 
have never duly repented. I was glad when he turned off to the right 
with his cloven-footed horse and corn bags, yet he kindly invited 
mé to stop at his house on my return. 

The remainder of the road to Meron was mostly through forest, 
now and then a small clearing indicating life, 

I arrived at Merom shortly after noon a3 I alirhted at the 
tavern decors I sank to the ground unable to rise; three men ran 
out, picked me up and carried me into the house. One of these men was 
John Boudinet, one was Cyrus Bishop, and the other I co not renem- 
ver but he waa moving with his family to Terre Haute, where he af- 
tervards lived. I yas very lame from riding so long and so fast 
without dismounting. The land lord joked me go seriously about 
Terre Haute that I almost dÀled with vexation, At last John Bou- 
dinot said, “let the lad alone, Major," and there was peace, 


After dinner I went out to see Merom. Merom was in its normal 


Nn 


condition, asleep. The nearest approach to any work going on,, was 


a tailor slumbering on his shor-board and a dog gnawing a bone. I 
walked out to the bluff that over-looks the river, and while there, 
a nan lounged along, with about as much energy as a soldier would 
require to haulsa shad off a grid-iron. He pointed out to me the 
many advantages and beauties of Merom, dwelling especially upon an 
eagle's nest in a dry tree on the opposite side of the river. I 
told him I couldn't see any varticulor advantage an eacle!a nest was 
to a town. He went off in high dudceon, sayin that I was too young 
to appreciate natural beauties. 

Has Merom waked up to anything better than the reflection of 
an eagle's neat in the State of Illinois? 

About the middle of the afternoon I was ready to continue ny 
Journey, When I was about to mount, the landlord commenced running 
on Terre Haute again. He must have been pretty severe, for I forgot 
the respect dus to my elders, and said, as I mounted into my saddle, 
"My worthy patriarch, (his name was Abraham, Isaac or Jacob) I have 
seen Merom, and have come to the conclusion that God nust have 
created the town, for the people are too lazy to have built it, and 
have not spirit enough to finish what is begun,” A cane whistled 
by my head to the other side of the road. I don't think he tried to 
hit me with it. I added some other impertinence, which I have for- 
gotten, and I rode off, the men on the porch laughing loudly at me or 
the landlord, I didn't know which--I don't know that I cared. 

As I rode through the woods after leaving Merom I pondered 
over the tnousht of how great a traveier I was becoming, It nay be 
well to remark in this conversation that these lines are written on 
snin-board at a point 192 miles distant south from the southveat 
extremity of Van Deiman's Land, precisely the same loncvitude, 


I arrived at Mr. Webb's, six miles below Meron, long before 


M 
sunset. There was no one at home but a girl some twelve or thir 
teen years old. She went with a run to the stable to put away 
pony, and then came back and set down on the steps of the porch to 
talk. We had not been there long before a traveler came along from 
the south on horgeback. He had evidently neither traveled fast 
nor far that day. He was dressed in black, and with great neatness-- 
not a spot or blemish on his shirt-bosom, a very (for those times) 
narrow black neckerchief, his hat smoothly bushed and his boots 
shining. He was tall and slender, not a wrinkle on hts smooth- 
snaven face, his hair light and thin, but he was not inclined to be 
bald. I was much pleased with his looks ang the young girl and I 
put away his horse, then went back and resumed our seat on the steps, 
meantime the stranger had prepared his toilet, and was walling in 
front of the house when we returned. He would occasionally speak 
to us 3 pleasant vord, After a whike he came and sat down between 
us, which I didn't thank him for, and I felt very indignant when 
he took the girl's hand in his; my anger soon passed away, however, 
as ne talked, I had never heard a man talk as he did to us two 
children. There was a kind of manner of speech and tone of voice 
tnat invited to ask questions. He told of places where he had been. 
I deemed him a great traveler, and must have tired him with ques- 
sions, out he answered all cheerfully. About sunset Mr. Webb ana Wife 
returned, and we soon had supper, after which the atranger and I walked 
up and down the road in front of the house. 


ie made me talk and I suppose I uttered some first-rate nonsense, 


H 


was an ardent Whig, and I abused Andrew Jackson and Ratliffe Boone 
and the Indian agent, who had just been elected to the United States 

€. At this, the stranger said "anybody might know I came from 
Terre Hautes" whereupon I fl 


ev av him with, "And isn't Terre Hateras 


good as any other vlece to come from?" "Oh yes, anyone had better 
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come from than anywhere I know of," he replied. I could faintly see 


there was a covert meaning to what he said and I thourht best to 

make a drawn battle of it. He enquired my name, and I told him, with 
the adaltion that I was called tow-head sometimes. I was impertinent 
enough to ask his. I did not quite catch the name; it sounded like 
Jones or Bohrens, but most like Bones, but I called him Mr. Jones. we 
were both ready to start the next morning at the break of day. As 

I was about to start to mount Mr. Jones came u; to me and wishing me 
good bye, he added, "If you should ever have occasion to speak of me 
to anyone and should be asked what my name was tell them John Tipton." 
Here was a pretty kettle of fish! John Tipton! Indian Agent, U.S. 
Senator from Indiana and what not! the very man I had been abusing. 

I begged his pardon as well as I could. He told me to "never mind," 
that he had and expected to have worse things said of him than I had 
uttered. I saw him again in 1837 when he was going South, perhaps to 
attend Martin Van Buren's extra session of Congress. He stopped all 
night at Prairieton where I was living at that time. He laughed 

when I reminded him of our meeting at Mr. Webb's, He asked me if I 
had got no further than Prairieton on my travels. 

A heavy thunder storm had passed over during the night and Mr, 
Webb told me I had a creek to cross which would be prob-bly swollen, 
and not to attempt the passage if the water was above a certain 
mark but a quarter of a mile further up where I would find a shoal 
water. I found the water up to the mark and I plunged in. The pony 
came near being swept away. Gaining the other bank I halted, looked 
back, shook my head and started on at a brish gallos. I took break- 
fast at Samuel Emerson's, Mr. E. was proprietor of the mail stage 


between Terre Heute and Vincennes I think, S!tOXtly after leaving 


that place in crossing a little stream of water the vony made a jum 


and I was left sitting in the mud and water. I stripped off my nether 


ee . 
nether garments, however, and washed them in the brook, and dried them 
on the bushes in the warm sun. I stopped at a farm house about half 
way between Emerson's 2nd Vincennes, and asked for a drink of milk. 

A boy brought it to me, and asked me to dismount and get something 

to eat. I declined, and was soon at Vincennes, I was not long find- 
ing the land offices, or one of them, I forget which, I had to go to 
first, Register's or Recelver's. I felt very important when I told 
the gentleman in the office that I wished to enter an eighty-acre lot, 
and repeated the town, range, section, quarter and half quarter sec- 
tion; and then compared my little slip of ;aper with his noting. He 
asked me if I were not very hae to be sent so far on such business. 
i must have felt twice as iorge as usual when I told him to do what 
he was ble to do." He accompanied me to the other office, where the 
business was sson settled. One of the gentlemen, I forget which, of- 
fered to let me stop at his house while I remained at Vinsennes, One 
of the gentlemen's name was John Badolet. I remember him well, for I 
took dinner with him at Homer Johnson's Hotel a day or two afterwards. 

I stopped with a family by the name of Bailey. There were two 
brothers, John and Thomas, and a sister, Emeline, besides a little 
girl named Clara. Mrs. Probst and Lane, at Terre Haute, were also 
sisters of the family. I had a grand time at Vincennes, lasting all 
day Wednesday and Thursday. 

Cherries were just ripe and I put many of them where they would 
do the most good. I stuffed little Clara, who wes only four years 
old, so full that Emeline scolded me. 

Next day after my arrival I wandered around the town and saw much 
to wonder at. I saw a cotton factory; windmills, invented by a man 
named Coleman, that spread as much canvas as a lins-of-battle-ship 
leaving the hub of the universo; the printing officas of the Vincen- 


nes Gazette, ana the Vincennes Sun. Mr. Cad@ingston was editor of the 
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first, and I know Elisha Stout was editor of the other, and a stout old 


Democrat he was too. His editorials were in the first person singular, 
very non-committal, except in politics; here is an example plastered 
to my memory: "I em creditably informed that the Wabash River is on 
the rise." I saw a sign which read, "Rum, Gin and Brandy, Raisins and 
Candy." 

I fell in with a lot of boys throwing pieces of tin in the rear 
of Nick Smith's tin shop. They asked who I was and where I came fron. 
After they satisfied themsolves on those points, they wanted to know 
if I wanted to fight? I told them "no;# whereupon one of them dared me 
to knock a chip off his shoulder. I told him he might teas end cnip 
there if he wanted, I had no objections. He then ettempted to put 
one on my shoulder; I stepped asida and told him I didn't want it theres 
he followed and made a second attempt when I struck him alongside of 
the head with my fist. This was a signal for hostilities. A11 hands 
pitched in, and the consequence was, the distinguished traveller fron 
Terre Haute got a pretty thorough pounding. I made out to get hold of 
& hickory switch, and made some of them hop around like French dancing 
masters, and kept them all at bay. Just in this stage of the engage- 
ment somebody took hold of my arm. I looked around and saw Jake Gul- 


linger--he said: "What, Billy! are you here, fighting half the boys in 


Vincennes?" He made us make friends, and we all set to work ornament- 
ingzNiek Smith's shop with refuse pieces of tin. Poor Jake! He was 
a horse-race rider, or a race-horse rider, I don't know which you term 
it. He was killed, I believe, by a fall from a horse some three or 
four years afterwards. His mother, I think, lived out in Lost Creek 
township. . 

On Friday morning, just as day was breaking, I mounted the pony 


and started for home, with a heart overflowing with Joy and my pockets 


full of doughnuts. ZI took a pretty early breakfast at Emersons, and 
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pushed on for Hr, Welsh's, where I arrived a little before noon, I 
didn't leave there till the middie of the afternoon, or later, finding 
it very hard to leave the little girl. We parted, however, and we have 
never met since, for she was not at Mr. W's the following year when I 
went to Vincennes. 

i intended to have galloped through Merom, and was doing so when 
I was stopped by my friend of the Eagle's Nest. I had observed a 
number of the more enterprising citizens asleep on the sunny side of 
their houses, apparently preparing for the fall campaign against the 
fever and ague. The Eazle's nest inquired the news. I informed 
hin that General Jackson had been re-elected President of the Novem- 
ber previous. He told me tiat they had already received the intelligence 
through Mr. Wm. S. Cruft, who had ridden over from Carlisle the day 
before and found a small poy awake in the street and had told hin. 

I was also hailed and brought to by the patriarchal in-keeper, to whom 
I gave a newspaper; had a short talk with him and regumed my journey. 
He didn't say "Terre Heute" once. After I left him I began to think 
what a cheery voice he had and how kindly he spoke; how rudely I had 
Spoken to him the Monday before; my heart misgave me and I turned the 
pony, went back and asked forgiveness for my impollteness. You can't 
tell how light my heart became as soon ag I had done this. 

I hauled up for the night. A sandyhaired, freckled-faced boy 
took care of the pony and talked all the time he was rubbing him down. 
He rubbed well and talked much. 

l remember nobody attached to that house but that boy with the 
freckled-face and red hair. After supper he took a position near the 
sign-posts and repeated some lines with considerable emphasis. Many 
them still cling to my memory: 

"A stranger traveling throush the West 


By chance espied a Hoosler!s nest, 


ae 


E dub 
And fearing he night be benightea 

He hailed the house and then alighted; 
The Hoosier met him at the door: 

Their salutations soon were o'er; 

He led the stranger's horse aside 

Ana to a sturdy sapling tied; 

Then having stripped the saddle ofi, 

He fed him at a sugar trough. 

The tired traveler walked to the door, 
Had to stoop to enter in; 

The entrance closing with a pin. 

Inside, two rifles placed above the door; 
Three dogs lay stretched upon the floor; 
Dried pumpkin overhead was hung 

Where venison hams 1n plenty hung. 

Around the fire was gathered goon, 

Some five or six young Hoosleroons 

With mush and milk, tin cups and spoons, 
White heads, bare feet and dirty faces, 
Seemed well inolined to keep their places. 
Supper over it was not long before 

Madam, anxious to display, 

Her rough and undisputed sway, 

Her offspring to the ledder led 

And cuffed the youngsters u^ to bed, 

Then the conversation became general, but 
Mine host he centered his affections 

On game, and ranges and quarter sections. 


This 1s what has clung to my memory for more than rorty years. I 


never heard it repeated but that once, and never saw it in print; the 


IO 

boy said he sew 1t in a Cincinnati newspaper. We sat on the slop- 
ing bank near the sign posts and conversed over our hopes and inten- 
tions. He was going to Congress and I was going to see the world. I 
wonder which has come the nearest to the goal he aimed at, 

The following morning I was off bricht and early. My desire to 
know the news of the painter of the landlord's sign was very great; 
he had evidently taken great pride in this exhibition of his literary 
attainments for he had attached his name to it, If I only knew his 
name I would assist thus far to immortalize it. For my good inten- 
tions he will no doubt thank me 1? living, but if "gone where the wood- 
bine twineth" not, and has left any posterity I duly accept their gra- 
titude. 

It was a lovely morning and quite early when I came to the vi- 
cinity of Gordontown. I checked u; to a slow walk to enjoy the soli- 
tude; to me these deserted houses were a Tadmor. Often, and after, 
even to this day does Gordontown haunt my dreams, always connected, 
however, with a lone rock away down in the great Southern Ocean, over 
which I have Just passed, that rock in dreams appears to rise sheer 
aloft a thousand feet; its base baffles the briny wave; its summit 
rends asunder the lov, swift~-flying douds; no animal life can exist 
upon it; no wild sea bird can hover near 1t; no sacred albatross or 
balanced wing can soar around it. How often in these visions of the 
night have I hove my ship to, under storm stay-sails under its lee amid 
the thick haze and upon the troubled waters and watched this seeming 
embodiment of desolation and despair fade away in the mists of the 
nicht. Walking my horse slowly along I was soon startled by a herd of 
seven or eight deer trotting out from among the houses on the right 


into the road, As soon as they sav me they bounded uo the road to 


the north, with pony after them. They soon sprang into the woods to 


the left and I galloped along to Middletown, where I watered the 
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pony, and met Steve Taylor (Sawbuck). Steve rode two or three miles 
along homeward with me, and then turned off to the left, as the herd 
of deer did, but not with the same speed. When going south through 

Honey Greek prairie I had noticed the height of the corn, and now in 
returning I was surpised at its great growth in five days. 

Just north of where Prairieton was afterward laid out, I came to 
a two-story white frame house, A little girl, some ten years old, was 
in the yard. She had long dark curls and very bright eyes. I asked if 
I could get a drink of water for myself and pony. She ran and opened 
a side gate, and I rode in and dismounted at the well. A large trough 
stood by the pum, I filled it with water and plunged ny head into 
it to my chin, a practice I have followed so far back that my mind run- 
neth not to the contrary. The little girl exclaimed with astonishment: 
"Ig that the way thee drinks water?" I answered, "No, Miss, I don't 
drink water at all when I can get milk." "Oh," she said. "Thee has 
never been weaned then? But thee must not let Aunt Rachel hear thee 
call me Hiss." "What then 1s your name?" I asked. "Mary Johnson Hag- 
gatt," she replied, scampering off. I heard her ask "Aunt Rachel" for 
a bowl of milk "for that crazy boy out there." "Aunt Rachel" sent 
out a towel and comb. I had let the water run out off, and had by 
this time refilled the trough. The pony plunged his nose into the va- 
ter half way to his eyes, and little Mary said: "Why! that horse does 
just the same as thee did! Does he want some milk, too?" 

I soon dispatched my milk and its accompaniments, thanked the lit- 
tle bright-eyed handmaiden; mounted the pony, and was again on my home- 
ward-bound passage. Near the Friends! meeting house I met Cant. McComb, 
Col. Dowling's veteran voyageur, who in 1836 had been forty-two trins 
to New Orleans. I went to New Orleans in 1838 with him on his forty- 
fourth trip, He was going to hit a man over the head with a skillet- 


lid one day, for sneaking ill of me. I had a short yarn With ^a, wr 


atte e oip 
stopped to have a few words with Jacob Jones at his house, I always 
liked Jacob, because he would tell me every time I saw him, that 
when he was assisting to build a chimney to my father's house, they 
came to work one morning in Sentember and were told that they couid 
not work that day, as a man-child had been born during the night. 
His name was to be William, and is the writer hereof. 

Crossed Honey Creek at the usual place; :0f course I wouldn't cross 
a bridge if I could help it. 

" Stopped my horse to vlew the surroundings where the ghost had 
lately been seen--near the corner where the same year the corn grew 
eighteen feet high. 

Arrived hone late in the forenoon, Asa met me at the gate and 
took the pony to ride around to the stable, but somehow managed to fall 
overboard before she got there. This tumbling off the pony was chron- 
ic with Asa. I was warmly greeted by Mrs. Probst and Lane and the 
children, That night a letter which I had mailed Vincennes, arrived. 


I had taken that precaution in case I met with an accident. 


"a Vigo County Public Library 
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AT AW» NEAR TERES HAUTE, INDIANA DO NOT Gia GU. 
ry LA T 
ël 


(from TH; LEAVES OF THYME, 
Vol. X177, No. 1, Tm. 1962) 


(This ts the first part cf an article bearing the sbove 
title whch was written hy Mr. George Scott sone years ago. We 
will use only the portion on fords and ferries st this time.) 

When white men first came into this section of the country, 
there were a few Indian lodges on the esst side of the Wsbssh River 
on the high ground tust south of the present weter works pumping 


station, and this place was finally named by the eerly French pioneers 


ana scouts "Terre Heute” (land high), this place being the highest 


point of land on the Wabash River for many miles up end down the 


river. Up the river from this 
sand ber is the beginning of 8 
river, ani fifty yesrs ago sna 
Indien Riffle. Tt was relsted 


the vlaces on the Wabash River 


point st the upper end of the first 
shallow pert of the bed of the 
previous, this place was known 48s 
at this time that this wes one of 


used by the Indisns crossing it. 


At thts piece the water is shsllow from the western bank, sand st 
low water 1t !* possible for s person to wade almost across the 
river. The Wabdssh is not 8 deep river st low water end during 
dry times there sre many plsces within s few miles of Terre Haute 
where it its possible for s man to wade scross the river without 
swimming more then thirty feet. 

The Indian Riffle crossing does not go in s straight line 
but makes 8 big bend downstresm and the shellow pert is just above 
the plece where the water pours into the deep part of the river 


known as the "Forty Foot Hole," but it is about fifteen feet 


Jeep in the deepest place. 


Ferries 
After the County of Vigo was organized snd the town of 
Terre Haute 125813 out, the crossing cf the Wabash River was done 
by ferries, which were licensed by che County Commissioners. 
There 1s a claim or treiition thet a ferry was operated et 
Terre Heute under the suthority of the County Commissioners of 
Sullivan County before Vigo County was orgsnized, but the first 
ferry operated under the suthority of the County Commissioners 
of Vigo County wes operated by Solomon Lusk snd John Durkee. 
This ferry landed on the east side at a place northwest of 
Grasselli and the west side st the town of Tecumseh. There wss 
8 public highway on the esat side across the bottoms which 
connected with whet is now Thirteenth Street. 
Commissioners Record 1, D. 18, Aug. 13, 1818 
On the vetition of Solomon Lusk and Tohn Durkee for the 
establishment of a ferry scross the Wsbash River from the west 
to the east, Frsction Number 21 in township Number 13 North 
end Range Number 9 West, the Board being fully satisfied 
that the notice reanu'!rei by lew had been given and that the 
Tend on one side is owned by the ssid applicants, it is 
ordered that the s811 ferry be, and it is hereby established; 
thet the proprietors thereby procure 8nd keep forthe succeeding 
year, one good flat-bottomed boat sufficient for transporting 
of a loaded wagon and four horses; also one skiff or canoe, 
together with a number of hands for managing the same, md 
thet they will be allowed the following rates for ferrisge, 
toewit: From the first deyoof May to the first dey of 


December, for s msn end horse, 25g, eni from the first day 


of December to the first dsy of May, 37 1/2 d; for e 


wagon md horse, 37 1/2 ¢ send for every siditionsl horse, 

12 1/24; ox teems in the same proportion; for every heed 

of nest cattle, 6 1/27; for every hesd of hogs and sheep, 3 l/hg." 
Commissioners Recorà l, p. 4l, Nov. 10, 1818 

on the petition of Tousssint Dubois for the esteblishment 

of g ferry across the Wabash River from lot (?) in the 

Town of Terre Hsute, the Board being fully sdvised of the 
requisitions of the law relsting to the establishing of 

ferries having been complied with by the said svplicant, it 

18 orüerei that the s833 ferry be, end it is hereby established; 
thet the vrovrietor thereof procure sni keep constently in 

good reps!r one flat-bottomed bost sufficient for the 
transportation of s losied wagon end four horses snd one 

good skiff for the transportation of foot passengers, and 

thet they be sllowed the following retos for ferrisge during 

the vlessure of the said Board, viz: For e wagon end one 

horse, 257; for s wagon end two horses, 50g, and for s wagon 

sni four horses, $1.00: ox tesms in proportion; for 8 men 


ani horse from the first dey of December to the first day 


of Avril, 25d; for nent cattle over one year old, 6 1/2¢; 


for hogs ani sheep, 3d; for foot pessengers, 6 1/2¢ esch, 


end tn the months of December, Jenusry, Februsry snd Merch 
12 Y/24. 

Commissioners Record 1, pD. 42, Nov. 11, 1818 

On pet't!on of Adam Weaver for the establishment of s ferry 


across the Wabash R'ver from Lot(?) in the town of Terre Hente, 


the Bosrd being fully advised of the requisitions of the 
Jew having been oomplied with by the ssid apnlicant relsting 
to the establishment of ferries, it ts ordered thet the 
sald ferry be snd it is hereby established; thst the 
proprietor procure sand keep 8 good and sufficient flst- 
hottoned boat for the transportstion of s loaded wagon 
with four horses snd one good skiff sufficient for the 
transportetion of foot passengers, snd thet he be allowed 
the following rates of ferrisge during the pleasure of seid 
Board, to wit: For e wagon and one horse, 25g; for s wagon 
and two horses, 507; for s wsgon and four horses, $1.00, snd 
ox teams in proportion. For msn 8nd horse from the first dey 
of December to the first dsy of April, 25¢ andi from the 

irst day of Avril to tho first dey of December, 12 1/2¢; 
for a single person, 6 1/h¢ from the first day of April 
to the first dey of December, and from the first day of 
December to the first asy of April, 12 1/2¢3 for nest cattle 
over one year ol3, 6 1/4 each; for hogs and sheep, 3¢ per 
hend. Orderej thet the proprietors of ferries st the Town of 
Terre Haute pey ten dollars for the year 1°18, 
Commissioners Record 3 p. 153, January 9, 18h40. 
On the applicatton of Curtis Gilbert and Charlas B, Modesitt 
for the establishment of 9 ferry across the Wsbssh River from 
lots 256 end 257 st the mouth of Ohio Street, it is ordered 
that seiij ferry be, snd it is hereby established; that the 
proprietors thereof procure and keep the same quality of crafts 


end hends, and they be allowed the same rates of ferrisge Ps 


have heretofore bean sllowed to ferries established st 


the town of Terre Hrute. 
Commissioners Record 3 p. 153, Jenuery 9, 1840. 


Ferry opersted by Nineveh Shew st point on Wsbssh River 


opposite town of Darwin, illinois. 

Commissioners Record, PP. 52 & 277, Sept., 1819 

On application of Toseph Malcolm s ferry was established in 
fractionsl Section Seven, Townsrio Eleven North, Range Ten West, 
being south end west of the grain elevetor on the Prsirieton Rosj 
ena be!ng near or on the Fulmen fern. 

Commissioners Record 1, p. 202 

On spplicet'on of Tames Farrington a ferry was established at 
the "mouth of Webssh Street" Tuly 12, 1826. 

Commissioners Record 3, p. 311 

On spplicet'on of Welter W. Esrly » ferry wass established 
June P, 18h2, from street or road running esst from the Wsbssh River 
on the section line between Sections Sixteen end Twenty-one, Town- 
ship Twelve, North Renge Nine West, across the river to lend ownei 
by Esrly. The establishing cf this ferry was vigorously protested by 
James Ferrington. This ferry was st the foot of what is now 
Locust Street, over the Wabash River. 

The first esteem ferrybost on the Wabash River was owned by James 
Ferr‘ington, 8t his ferry tn 1Ph6 (Beckwith's History of Vigo County). 


Tn 1842 the following ferrites were taxed: 


Tams Fgrrington!s Ferry at Terre H8ute---------------- $35.00 
Charles B. Modesitt!s Ferryeeen---- nnn enn nn nn anne ene 25,00 
Welter W. Esrly's Ferry----- — —Ó— € — M — M 10.00 
Nineveh Shsw's Fernry--2-2------ mc rM Ge Bie bo E, «4:10.00 
Ferries in other psrts of County--------------- rer COR 5.00 
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WABASH RIVER 


Begins in Ohio near Cranberry Prairie at a point approximately 
12 miles east of Indiana-Ohio state line. Its main 

stream rises in the Grand Reservoir, an artificial 

lake, at Celina, Mercer County, Ohio. Flowing northwest, 

west, and finallly south for 475 miles, the river drains 33,000 
square miles between its source and its junction with 


the Ohio River below Mt.Vernon. 


The following rivers and creeks flow into the Wabash: 
In Ohio - Beaver Creek 
In Indiana 


Little Wabash - at Huntington from Fort Wayne 


Mississinewa - at Peru 

Eel River - at Logansport 

Tippecanoe R. - at Americus 

Coal Creek - near Cayuga 

Vermillion H. - near Cayuga from Illinois 


Little Vermillion - near Newport from Illinois 
Sugar Creek - north of Montezuma 
Raccoon Creek - south of Montezuma 


Brouillets Cr.- south of Clinton from Illinois 


Otter Creek - north of Terre Haute 

Sugar Creek - south of Terre Haute from Illinois 
Honey Creek - south of Terre Haute 

Prairie Creek - near Hutsonville 

Busseron Cr. - north of Vincennes 

Embarrass River - south of Vincennes from Illinois 
White River - at East Mt. Carmel 

Little Wabash - near mouth of river from Illinois 


and many unlisted streams and creeks. 


When the Indians found the Wabash they named it Wah-Bah-Shik-Ki, 
meaning "pure white." The French corrupted the word to Quabache, and 
the English changed it to Wabash. 
See: SpC 557.72 L Handbook of Indiana Geology by W. N. Logan p. 73 & 345 
SpC 917.72 C The Rivers of Indiana p. 4 
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DO NOT SINCE 


By MILLI HAMILTON / Photographed by H. HAROLD DAVIS 


*Oh, the moonlight's fair tonight 
along the Wabash, 
From the fields there comes the 
breath of new-mown hay, 
Through the sycamores, the can- 
dlelights are gleaming, 
On the banks of the Wabash, 
far away.” 
NE NIGHT in a tough 
Qr honkey-tonk, wit- 
nesses say, a pickin’ and 
singin’ rendition of the Indiana 
state song, “On the Banks of the 
Wabash,” twanged out from the 
jukebox. When the lyrics lingered 
on a nasal faaar awaaay, the boys 
at the bar turned their heads 
away from the sight of a buddy, 
grown-man and Hoosier born, 
crying in his beer. 

Faaar awaaay. No matter how 
far away a Hoosier gets from 
Indiana, and, in truth, the farther 
away from it he gets and the 
longer he stays away, the greater 
becomes his tear-duct capacity 
to cry you a river: The Wabash 
River. 

Of coùrse, there are excep- 
tions. The most notable, probably, 
was the much-famed Hoosier 
writer, Theodore Dreiser. Him 
cry about the Wabash? He 
couldn't even work up a good spit. 
An iconoclastic literary giant of 
his era, Dreiser wrote “An Ameri- 
can Tragedy,” “Sister Carrie," 
and other novels and was narrow- 
ly beaten out of the Nobel Prize 
for literature in 1930 by Sinclair 
Lewis. Dreiser was born near the 
banks of the Wabash at Terre 
Haute, Ind., into a family living 
in.almost unbelievable squalor 
and poverty; he got as far away 
from the river as soon as he 
could, and harbored hard feelings 
about things Wabashian all of his 
life. As far as he was concerned, 
the Wabash could have been the 
River Styx. 


THE COURIER-JOURNAL & TIMES MAGAZINE 


However, Theodore’s brother, 
Paul (who changed his surname 
to Dresser, became a dandified 
vaudeville dude, and penned such 
ditties as “My Gal Sal"), must 
have been as sentimental about 
the river as are most other Hoo- 
siers. Paul wrote the song, “On 
the Banks of the Wabash.” 

The different sentiments of 
Theodore and Paul toward the 
people and lands of the Wabash 
Valley were reciprocated in kind. 
It’s the Paul Dresser birthplace 
that is a state memorial at the 
riverside in Dresser Park on Dres- 
ser Drive in Terre Haute. The 
commemorative plaque at the site 
mentions brother Theodore 
almost as an afterthought. 

The river that made Paul Dres- 
ser moonstruck is not a mighty, 
majestic waterway. Like sweet 
Afton, it flows gently. Placidly; 
seldom, if ever, roiling itself 
into a froth or a rapid, the Wa- 
bash meanders along, now full 
of snags, towheads, sandbars and 
silt. At some times of the year 
in some places, the Wabash is 
shallow enough to wade across, 
or even shamelessly shows its 
naked, dry bottom. But the Wa- 
bash River is no Hoosier hog- 
wallow farm pond, either. It's 475 
miles long. Its banks lie in the 
territories of three states: Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois. 

Romanticists like to think that 
the Wabash begins as a sort of 
Step-grandchild-by-proxy of Grand 
Lake St. Marys, the huge, man- 
made wonder of Mercer County 
in northwestern Ohio. This 17, 
500-acre reservoir, created in 1845 
to feed the sprawling canal routes 
of the day, and then the largest 
artificial body of water in the 
world, has a stream on its western 
side called Beaver Creek, and it 
is from Beaver Creek, so -say the 
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The Wabash River, seen from an Illinois bank near St. Francisville, curves 
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A section of the long-dry throat of the old Wabash and Erie Canal i is now 
a shady, grassy dell at a riverside country club at Terre Haute, Ind. 
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Community Affairs, Fiy 


A hayfield, its fragrant crop baled and ready for storage in a 
Hoosier barn, sprawls to the trees along the banks of the Wabash. 
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The highest land in the state of Indiana, from the Ohio River to 
Fort Wayne, is said to be these Wabash River bluffs at Merom. 


The restored Pau! Dresser birthplace A truckload of Indiana corn crosses the river into Illinois on the oldest A Wabash man all his years, Chester 
at Terre Haute is a state memorial. and last ferryboat on the Wabash: Darwin Ferry, near Prairie Creek, Ind. Creed remembers the "musseling" era. 
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11 in. electric Buffet Skillet has deep cover for roasting 
room. Polished aluminum, with Fired-on no-stick in- 
terior. A more-for-your-money buy! 


1; Thrifty Color Fair™ Cookware. All-over porce- 

1, lain on aluminum, with Fired-on no-stick 

STORE interior. 8 in. sauté pan, 10 in. skillet, 2 qt. 
saucepan. Sale priced! 


36 cup Party Perk makes from 12 to 36 cups 
of party coffee, automatically; keeps it 
serving hot. Poppy, Avocado or Harvest. 
A more-for-your-money buy! 

Coming soon, West Bend's colorful 8-page 
| announcement, ''More-for- your- Money 

Buys." Watch for ti! 
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These inviting values and 41 others 
at your West Bend dealer's now. 


Ifa di eggshell, ecru and gray 

a 
Laminated Shades cloth to do your own 

THE CARRELLR CARRELL- ROGERS CO. INCORPORATED 

584-0241 


953 S. Cay St. "Serving Louisville Since 1893" 
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NEW! Tontine TRIGLAS II 


WINDOW SHADE MATERIAL 
SUNPROOF . . . and never shows a shadow! 


Won't curl, almost tearproof, always hangs 
straight. Keeps out heat and glare, cools your 
rooms, eliminates fading of carpets and furni- 
ture fabrics. We'll cut to your sizes. 


New! Electric Bun Warmer keeps bread lusciously hot at 
the table. Even freshens stale rolls. A good buy. 


New! Decorated 9 cup Perk comes in 4 charming de- 
signs, 4 cheerful colors: Bright White, Tiger Lily, Har- 
vest, Avocado. With lock-on cover. Good values. 


Country Inn™ 7 piece Bride's Set: 314 qt. casserole, 214 
qt. saucepot/server, 134 qt. saucette, ein, mini-skillet. 
(Same cover fits last two pieces.) In gift carton, with 
recipe booklet. Harvest, Avocado or Paprika. 


© 1972, The West Bend Company, Dept. 965, > ~ 
NES Pene sco 53095. 
so available in Canada. WEST BEND 
* 
. . where craftsmen still care "ge 
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OUTDOORSMAN 


SUPPLY CO. 
7652 Dixie Highway 


935-2952 


1 mile south of Dixie Manor 


In white, 


Complete line of 
live bait and tackle 


24 Hour Service on Weekends 4 
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proponents of this theory, that 
the Wabash gets its first trickle 
of nourishment. However, prag- 
matists have cited the experience 
of one expedition that set out to 
track the Wabash to its source. 
They ended up some miles south 
of the Grand Lake, near Saint 
Henry, Ohio, in a drainage ditch. 

Be that as it may, whatever its 
piddling beginning, the stream 
called the Wabash immediately 
takes a bead on the state of In- 
diana, heading northwest into 
Hoosier soil. Once there, it arcs 
westward and slopes south, crawl- 
ing nearly across the entire 
breadth of the northern part of 
the state. Then, abruptly and pur- 
posefully, the river plunges al- 
most due south, and right below 
the city of Terre Haute, it forms 
the snaky boundary line between 
southern Indiana and Iilinois. 
About halfway between Shawnee- 
town, Il., and Mount Vernon, 
Ind., the Wabash River ends, 
drowned in a confluence with the 
Ohio River. 


Th early Indians, who evolved 
from the prehistoric moundbuild- 
ers along the banks of the Wa- 
bash near its mouth, called the 
river *Ouabache," and considered 
the mighty Ohio River a mere 
tributary to their great waterway. 
“Quabache,” in Indian parlance, 
meant “white,” which the river 
was then, and seldom is now, 
after centuries of silting, erosion, 
and pollution. The first white 
settlers along the southern course 
of the river were French Jesuits 
and French “forest vagabonds,” 
adventuresome loners who came 
down from Canada to hunt and 
fur-trade with the Indians. They 
translated the Indian sound ‘“Oua- 
bache" into a more phonetic 
spelling — “Wabash.” Later, 
Frenchmen in the area attempted 
to rechristen it “St. Jerome," but 
the descriptive word "white" 
served better to identify the river 
from others and the name 
Wabash stayed. 

The first white man to see the 
mouth of the Wabash is a ghost 
explorer in a gauze of legend, 
but it very well could have been 
Robert Cavelier de La Salle. If 
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New Harmony's roofless church: a modern touch to an old settlement. 


he was, he accomplished a feat 
involving some incredible 
derring-do and canny canoeman- 
ship — shooting the Falls of the 
Ohio, or portaging around them. 
However, history records that 
when La Salle sent a report to 
his king about his explorations, 
including that of the Ohio River, 
he added a cryptic notation about 
another river discovery: 

"In the year 1667, and those 
following, he [referring to one- 
self in the third person was an 
obsequity of the era] made di- 
verse voyages with much expense, 
in which he for the first time ex- 
plored many countries to the 
south of the great lakes, and 
among others the great river of 
Ohio; he followed it to a place 
where it empties, after a long 
course, into vast marshes . .. 
after having been increased by 
another river, very large, which 
comes down from the north . . ." 

Was that other river, “which 
comes down from the north,” the 
Wabash? 

La Salle also added this descrip- 


tion of the countryside he saw 
in what is now the state of In- 
diana: ". . . these lands surpass 
all others in everything. They are 
almost so beautiful and fertile, 
so sparsely covered with forest 
and so well adorned by prairies, 
streams, rivers, fish, game, and 
venison that one can find there, 
in abundance and with very little 
trouble, everything neces- 
sary...." 


Wam E. WILSON, who is 
a professor of English at'Indiana 
University and author of numer- 
ous books about the American 
Middle West, once wrote: “.. . on 
the banks of the Wabash, the 
shape and the size of the U.S. 
were determined during the 
Revolution, setting the southern 
border of Canada for all time at 
the Great Lakes, rather than the 
Ohio, and opening the Far West 
to American development.” 
Would Hoosiers be Canadians 
today if George Rogers Clark had 
not captured Ft. Sackville at Vin- 
cennes from the British in 1779? 


Well, Clark’s victory did make 
Vincennes the first American seat 
of government northwest of the 
Ohio River. Moreover, as it turned 
out, the capture of Vincennes had 
greater ramifications than just 
a tricky seizure of an isolated out- 
post on the banks of the Wabash. 
The site was strategic, indeed, 
for it was part of the region later 
known as the Northwest Territory 
that included all of what we now 
know as Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. The 
British might have been intimi- 
dated into ceding these north- 
western lands to the Americans 
after Clark won this important 
fort on the Wabash at the close 
of the Revolution; but there is 
no written record that the 1782- 
83 Paris peacemakers were bam- 
boozled by Clark’s dazzling ex- 
ploit. 

The Wabash River’s importance 
to the shape of a new nation may 
be a point of conjecture; how- 
ever, La Salle’s description of 
the Eden-like lands of the Wa- 
bash Valley was demonstrably 
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Kentucky residents add 5% 
State tax. Order by moil if 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 
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515 So. 4th St. 584-4264 
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accurate; and another phrase by 
writer-historian Wilson ^is not 
entirely Hoosier hyperbole: ''To 
know America you have to take 
a good long look at the Wabash 
River..." 

The drainage basin of the river 
is a 33,100-square-mile expanse 
of America's plump midsection. 
That area comprises two-thirds 
of the state of Indiana, about a 
sixth of Illinois and about 319 
square miles of Ohio. The bottom- 
lands of the Wabash and its tribu- 
taries are among the most fertile 
farmlands in the world: Corn, 
wheat, alfalfa, clover, lespedeza 
and soybean fields stretch into 
an endless landscape of vegeta- 
tion, meeting a skyline often 
penetrated only by an occasional 
tall and cylindrical silo. And 
there are acres of orchards, vast 
gardens of tomatoes, spreading 
patches of fat, juicy melons. In 
Posey County, down in Indiana's 
southernmost toe where the soil 
is the richest of all, there's an 
old Hoosier leg-puller about the 
earth's largesse: The melons here, 
they say, quickly grow so lush 
and huge that they change sur- 
veyor's maps overnight. 

These rich bottomlands were 
something to make La Salle write 
home about, and, in part, also 
something to write off the Wa- 
bash River as a water-transpor- 
tation route. Cultivation of the 
land contributed to the river be- 
coming shallow with silt. 

Never a fathomless deep ne- 
cessary to become a major 
throughway for river commerce, 
the Wabash, nonetheless, for 
more than a century was an im- 
portant artery that carried a 
lively traffic of flatboats, keel- 
boats, barges and steam packets. 
The “Florence” was one of the 
first steamboats on the Wabash; 
it put into port at Vincennes in 
1823 and then continued to 
paddle-wheel it on up to Terre 
Haute. In 1827, the steamboat 
“Ploughboy” navigated the Wa- 
bash even farther, to Lafayette, 
and soon others were plying the 
river as far north as Delphi and 
Logansport. Young Abraham Lin- 
coln, himself a ferryman on the 
Ohio at the time, probably waved 
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at many Wabash River-bound 
packets such as the "Highland 
Laddie" as it passed on its run 
between Louisville on the Ohio 
and Terre Haute on the Wabash. 

Two of the most fascinating 
craft that floated on the Wabash, 
however, were not powered by 
steam. Both were keelboats, poled 
into motion by humans whose 
energy and imaginations were 
fired by impossible dreams of 
utopia. The keelboat of the celi- 
bate followers of the Lutheran- 
dissenter Father George Rapp 
landed in 1814 at a bank on the 
lower Wabash. They climbed 
ashore to a site they called “Har- 
monie,” to await in communal 
life the Second Coming of Jesus 
Christ. Some years later, the 
angel Gabriel himself, legend had 
it, appeared before Father Rapp 
on the riverbank to tell him the 
time had come to move his com- 
mune elsewhere. Rapp did just 
that; though his motives were 
less than angelic, after selling 
the thriving town to one Robert 
Owen, who had some visionary 
utopian ideas of his own. 


His FOLLOWERS came up the 
Wabash in a second keelboat, 
“The Boatload of Knowledge,” 
in 1824. The Owenites added a 
“New” to “Harmonie” and there 
practiced their own concept of 
communal living. They were in- 
tellectuals, working to promul- 
gate the theory of universal 
happiness achieved through 
universal education. The Owen 
commune failed, too, but the 
town of New Harmony survived 
—a unique tourist attraction 
today on the banks of the 
Wabash. 

This early traffic on the river 
brought new settlers and imple- 
ments to clear the land and till 
the soil along its banks. Time and 
the river slowly began to take 
their toll of the loosened, plowed 
earth. The spring floods washed 
across the cultivated land and 
when the waters returned to the 
river they were heavy with silt 
that would eventually shallow the 
river with sedimentation. Millers 
harnessed the Wabash River's 
waterpower to grind the grains 
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the fields produced, building mill 
dams that blocked the passage 
of river boats. Soon the river, as 
a navigable . commerce route, 
choked to death. 

With the suffocation of the 
Wabash River as a natural water- 
way came a grandiose plan for 
artificial rcsuscitation—a north- 
south transportation route called 
the. Wabash and Erie Canal. An 
awesome engineering  achieve- 
ment of its time it was, com- 
pleted in 1853 and linking the 
Ohio River with Lake Erie—from 
Evansville, Ind., to Toledo, Ohio. 
Its course was 468 miles long, 
longest of all canals in the U.S., 
and it was doomed to die an in- 
fant, killed by a locomotive. By 
the time the first horse-drawn 
canalboat, the "Pennsylvania," 
arrived at Evansville after its 
long, plodding journey from 
Toledo, a railroad steam engine 
already had been unloaded at 


Evansville’s Ohio River wharf. 
Six weeks later, rail connections 
had been made between Evans- 
ville and Terre Haute. The long 
ditch, dug mostly by sweating, 
malaria-ridden Irish immigrants, 
became almost instantly too little, 
too late. 


Aone the banks of the Wa- 
bash are countless picturesque 
places to see for a tourist willing 
to scout them out—but the riv- 
er’s personality really is not the 
kind of stuff that spectacular 
picture postcards are made of. 
The pulse of its personality in- 
stead is the quick of history; its 
most compelling aura that of leg- 
endary frontiersmen, fur traders, 
Indians, civilization a-borning in 
the wilderness. The banks of the 
Wabash on its southern course 
knew the moundbuilders—a race 
of gentle, artistic prehistoric 
man. Proud Indian tribes—Mi- 


amis, Potawatomis, Pianhashaws, 
Kickapoos, Shawnees, Delawares, 
and Weas--skimmed the waters 
of the Wabash in their swift and 
silent canoes;. they fished it, 
fought for it, died for it. Mussels, 
their throats choking on fat 
pearls, lay hidden beneath the 
placid waters ‘of the Wabash. 
Hooves of buffalo thundering 
out of the West beat down 
the first paths to the Wabash 
River’s shore, and forded it 
to the other side. A starving, 
shivering George Rogers Clark 
waded and swam the icy Wabash 
River to conquer new vistas for 
an inchoate country. The angel 
Gabriel, some believed, left his 
footprints in intaglio on a stone 
when he alighted on the banks 
of the Wabash for his conference 
with Father Rapp. Young Abra- 
ham Lincoln watched its river 
boats, dreamed his dreams, and 
one day crossed the Wabash 'at 


Vincennes to go to Illinois a 
into history Along the banks 
the Wabash, a fantastic and futil 
engineering scheme of man-mad 
inland. waterways, canals, becam: 
fact. 

But Indiana almost totally h 
ignored the Wabash River as 
tourist attraction, even f 
dogged history buffs, and the 
river shows ít. Its been ne 
glected, misused, wasted; nol 
even many native Hoosiers gather 
at the river. The Wabash Valle; 
Interstate Commission, with head 
quarters at Terre Haute, wa 
ereated by a 1960 compact be 
tween Indiana and Illinois, to tr 
to change. all that. The Commis 
sion studies the problems of thi 
Wabash Valley and explores way. 
to utilize its agricultural, indus 
trial, commercial, recreationa 
and transportation-route poten 
tiality. Among its more ambitiou 
proposals, in 1966, was to giv 
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the old canal system a rebirth in 
a plan called the Cross Wabash 
Valley Waterway. The new water- 
way would once again connect 
the Ohio River and Lake Erie, 
this time by making the Wabash 
River itself navigable from its 
mouth to near Fort Wayne in the 
northeastern part of the state. 
There a canal would connect with 
a navigationally improved Mau- 
mee River, and thence to Toledo, 
Ohio. . 

The Wabash Valley Interstate 
Commission's comprehen- 
sive cross-waterways plan is still 
a dim-futured hope, but a small 
victory may be in the offing. An 
economic feasibility study to 
make the Wabash River navigable 
from the Ohio River to Mount 
Carmel, Ili. (which would mean 
the first two locks constructed 
on the river) has been granted 
$70,000 in federal funds for 1972. 

In the meantime, though you 
can't take a houseboat trip the 
length of the Wabash, you can 
explore parts of the river in 
smaller craft, and go long dis- 
tances if you're a hearty out- 
doorsman who likes to paddle his 
own canoe. The Indiana Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources can 
provide maps for canoe voyages 
on the Wabash, showing supply 
points, dams, probable portages, 
access points and other necessary 
information. 


AUR many  Hoosiers 
along the Wabash pay little re- 
gard to their river and wax 
maudlin about it only when it's 
far away, as it is in the lyrics of 
the haunting state song, an 
adventurous vacationer is likely 
to find it worthy of attention, 
up close. And for them, starting 
along its southern course in 
Posey County and heading north 
and east to Adams County ad- 
jacent to the state of Ohio, here 
is a sampling of aftractions to 
be found: 

“Posey County: New Har- 
mony, State Roads 56 and 69. Old 
edifices, boxwood labyrinth 
gardens, burial grounds and arti- 
facts (including the spurious 
Angel Gabriel footprints on a 
slab of limestone) of the town’s 
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two communal-living experiments 
of the early 1800s. The ultra- 
modern, architecturally fascinat- 
ing, and beautiful ‘“Roofless 
Church.” Paul Tillich Park, where 
the ashes of the renowned theo- 
logian are interred. The unique 
Golden Rain Trees burst into 
magnificent bloom in late June 
—their seeds came from the 
Orient and were planted by the 
Owenite commune. The area 
around the Rappite dam on the 
Wabash River, south of New 
Harmony on State Road 69, is 
being developed into Indiana’s 
new 4,180-acre Harmonie State 
Recreation Area. Many of the 
knolls and hillocks in this area 
are formations of the mound- 
building race of prehistoric man. 

» Gibson County: Ft. Branch, 
off US. 41; an 1811-vintage 
pioneer fort built for Indian pro- 
tection. Princeton and Patoka, 
both on U.S. 41; towns along an 


area of lush farmlands. Road- 
stands nearby sell home-grown 
peaches, vegetables, melons. Pre- 
historic mounds in the area. 

» Knox County: Vincennes, 
U.S. 50; George Rogers Clark Me- 
morial. Lincoln Bridge across the 
Wabash in the area where young 
Lincoln crossed the river into 
Illinois. St. Francis Xavier Church 
and its cemetery where Indians 
and pioneer French settlers are 
buried. The new Brute Library 
of the Old Cathedral. “Grouse- 
land,” the mansion of Gov. (and 
later U.S. President) William 
Henry Harrison. The printing 
press of Elihu Stout that Lincoln 
once marveled at. 

» Sullivan County: Carlisle, 
State Road 58; a marker com- 
memorating a Wabash River 
naval battle of the Revolutionary 
War. One of the few Shaker com- 
munities in the state of Indiana. 
Merom, State Roads 53 and 54; 
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Merom Bluffs overlook the Wa- 
bash. The naval skirmish of the 
Revolutionary War took place a 
few miles downstream. Once a 
bustling riverport. A mound dis- 
covered by the river contains 
Indian stone vaults, skeletons and 
implements. 

» Vigo County: Darwin Ferry, 
west of Prairie Creek, off State 
Road 63. The last ferryboat on 
the Wabash, it has been in opera- 
tion since 1818. Historic ferry 
house on the Illinois shore. Terre 
Haute: birthplace of Paul Dresser, 
vaudeville songwriter, is open to 
the public. Site of old Ft. Harri- 
son. Canal ruins run parallel to 
the Wabash River. Historical Mu- 
seum of the Wabash Valley. 
Home of Eugene V. Debs, labor 
leader and many-time Socialist 
candidate for president of U.S., 
is open to public. Early Wheels 
Museum has a collection of both 
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antiques and classic automobiles. 

» Vermillion County: Clinton, 
State Road 163, once a teeming 
steamboat port. Many residents 
of Italian ancestry, their ante- 
cedents coming to Clinton to work 
in the coal mines. Striking Four- 
Seasons Monument located beside 
the Wabash. Unique arch made 
of coal. Little Italy Festival held 
Labor Day weekend, featuring 
Italian gondolas on the Wabash, 
street fair, Italian costumes and 
food. 

“Fountain County: Coving- 
ton, U.S. 136; scenery in the area 
includes some of the state’s larg- 
est apple orchards and gorges 
where streams flow into the Wa- 
bash River. Historical museum. 
Courthouse decorated with large 
murals by Eugene Savage and 
other painters. North of Coving- 
ton, along the Wabash below the 
town of Fountain, is Bear Creek 
Canyon and Portland Arch. At- 
tica, U.S. 41 and State Road 28, 
stands on the site of a famous 
Potawatomi Indian village where 
the great Indian chief Tecumseh 
held council to fight the inroads 
of the white man. Once a river 
port and Wabash and Erie Canal 
port. Called the “Gem City of the 
Wabash,” Attica claims its view 
of the river inspired Paul Dres- 
sers “On the Banks of the 
Wabash." Ouabache Park at the 
Wabash riverside has a boat land- 
ing and is the viewing area for 
the annual state-championship 
motorboat races held in August. 

“Warren County: Williams- 
port, State Road 28; Williamsport 
Falls, south of the town, near the 
Wabash River at Fall Creek, is 
one of the highest cascades in 
the state. Northwest, following 
the Wabash River, is Indepen- 
dence. The land along the river 
in this area was the site of a 
Kickapoo Indian battle in 1791, 
and nearby William Henry Har- 
rison escaped ambush by the 
Kickapoos as his army marched 
toward victory over the Indian 
confederation at the Battle of 
Tippecanoe in 1811. Not far along 
the river north from Indepen- 
dence is Black Rock, an Indian 
lookout point that rises high 
above the Wabash. There's a boat 
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dock and an area for picnics here. 

Tippecanoe County: Lafay- 
ette, Interstate 65; the Wabash 
Cannonball, the train that rumbles 
no more, stopped here. One of 
the most important river and 
canal towns on the upper Wabash. 
The city is the focal point of the 
area made historically notable 
by the victory of Gen. William 
Henry Harrison over Indians led 
by Tecumseh’s brother, “The 
Prophet,” at the Battle of Tippe- 
canoe. Near the town of Battle 
Ground, off State Road 43 north, 
is the State Memorial honoring 
Harrison’s victory. A shaft marks 
the battle site and smaller stones 
are strewn to mark the spot 
where Harrison’s officers fell. 
There’s a fascinating Tippecanoe 
County Historical Museum in La- 
fayette, where relics of this de- 
cisive battle are displayed. Ft. 
Quiatenon Historical Park, north 
side of the Wabash River, four 


miles southwest of Lafayette, has 
a public boat ramp and a proto- 
type of an 18th-century Ameri- 
can-frontier — blockhouse and 
museum. 

» Carroll County: Delphi, U.S. 
421; another stop in the route of 
the old Norfolk &  Western's 
Wabash Cannonball. At one time 
this city was teeming with canal- 
boats, a bustling port on the old 
Wabash and Erie Canal. The 
county courthouse here has a his- 
torical museum. The work of the 


-moundbuilding precursers of the 


Shawnee and Miami Indian tribes 
can still be seen in this area. At 
Lockport, north off State Road 
25, is Burnett's Creek Arch, an 
engineering wonder. It was con- 
Structed entirely without mortar 
for an aqueduct over Burnetts 
Creek for the Wabash and Erie 
Canal. : 

w Cass County: Logansport, 
U.S. 24 and 35. This is a town 


that came into existence almost 
purely as a shopping center for 
indians, its first form merely 
rows of stores along the upper 
Wabash, set up to sell merchan- 
dise to the red men. Later, it was 
a port of call on the Wabash and 
Erie Canal, after immigrant 
laborers had trenched through 
forests, swamps and solid rock 
to bring the waterway to the 
town. The Wabash Cannonball 
once brought rail passengers. 
East of Logansport is an 18th- 
century Indian war battlefield 
site, and in Logansport itself, the 
Cass County Historical Museum 
is open to the public. 

“Miami County: Peru, U.S. 
24; Indian and pioneer relic col- 
lections in the Puterbaugh Mu- 
seum and the Miami County His- 
torical Museum in the courthouse. 
On the route of the famous Wa- 
bash Cannonball. Near Peru, on 
State Road 124, is the former 


Wallace Circus farm, winter head- 
quarters of the great American 
traveling circuses. Four-day 
circus festival the third week in 
July at Peru, its highlight a three- 
ring amateur circus performance. 
A circus museum is open to the 
public in Peru. Southeast of Peru 
is the Mississinewa dam and 
reservoir, one of the largest arti- 
ficial lakes in Indiana, a vacation 
paradise for campers, fishers, 
swimmers and boatsmen. The 
home of Cole Porter, prolific 
composer of classic American pop 
music, is near Peru. . 
“ Wabash County: Wabash, 
State Roads 13 and 15; Train No. 
304, from St. Louis, the Wabash 
Cannonball, stopped at Wabash, 
naturally, on its way to Detroit. 
First electrically lighted city in 
the world; the switch for its in- 
novative “Brush Lights” was 
flipped on in 1880. The Salmonie 
Forest State Recreation Area and 
Continued 
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the Wabash continued 


Salominie Reservoir, southeast 


‘of the upper Wabash, has recrea- 


tional facilities for the outdoors- 
man. 

Huntington County: Hunt- 
ington, U.S. 24; interesting be- 
cause it once was a major water- 
way fork to the north for the 
Maumee Wabash canal-system 


` portage. Historically significant 


and unusual structures built as 
passageways over the Little Wa: 
bash River are in the downtown 
scction. Huntington Reservoir, 
south of the Little Wabash and 
Huntington, is a 900-acre body of 
water opened for recreational 
use in 1970. ` 

“Wells County: Bluffton, 
State Roads 1 and 124; Pioneer 
tulip-wood cabin built in 1855 


H. Harold Davis 
Time ond the river stand still in the humid warmth of a late summer afternoon 
on a bayou along the Indiana shore of the Wabash near Mount Carmel, Ill. 


with herb garden and landscaping 
of its era. Historical Museum. 
Massive Romanesque courthouse 
with cantilevered tower. Two 
thiles east of Bluffton is the 
1,000-acre Ouabache State Recre- 
ational Area with both campsites 
and challenging hiking trails. 

» Adams County: Berne, U.S. 
27; largest Mennonite church 
in the U.S. Mennonite and Amish 
communities. Ceylon, U.S. 26; 
Amishville, a 140-acre farm, open 
to the public. The Ceylon covered 
bridge, last and only covered 


‘bridge over the Wabash River in 


Indiana. Geneva, U.S. 27; Liber- 


lost Cabin, the log home of Gene _ 


Stratton Porter, author of “Girl 
of the Limberlost,” and other 
books, is a state memorial. oO 
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The Historic Waba 


The Important Part Indiana's Great River Played in 
Early History. 


An Interesting Sketch of the Important and Picturesque History 


———— 


| 


of 


This Streym— French Settlements —-«Couriers Des Bois". and 
Early TAttic—The Keepers of the “Glorious Gate.” 


One who delves among old books and 
documents that bear upon early Indiana 
history is struck by the fact that a great 
and, in some respects, a peculiar interest | 
attaches to the Wabash river and thej 
region that it waters. Next tothe Missis- 
sippi and Ohio it. more than any other; 
western stream,seemst “ve commauded 
the attention of old-time  .ravelers, its re- 
lation to the St. Lawrence water system 
giving it an importance hardly appreciated 
today by those who are not students of | 
history and of former conditions, writes ! 
Geo. S. Cottman in the Indianapolis Jour- : 
nal. 

A glance at the map will show the mag- 
nitude of the Wabash, as compared  rith 
other Indiana rivers. Traversing the state 
in a great arc trom the northeast part toi 
the southwest extremity it covers. count- 
ing its bends, more than flve hundred 
miles. When we reflect that its valley isa 
tract of that extent, in some places many 
miles wide, aud originally of unsurpassed 
fertility, we can realize its ultimate azri- 
cultural importance: but long before that 
day the river itself had a supreme value. 
Along its course were the very beginnings: 
of Indiana history. and for reasons that | 


are intimately inwoven with the larger* 


history of the country. Reference to the j 
map wil! further show, at the head-waters | 
of the stream, a peculiar interlocking of | 
the river systems. the most curious feature i 
of which is that the St. Mary's and the St. : 
Joseph rivers, after trending westward, as ' 
if belonging to the Wabash drainage, sud- 
denly meet and double on themselves. and, 
as the Maumee, return eastward to Lake 
Erie. Originally, it is conjectured. these 
streams did belong to the Wabash, but a 
low. glacial moraine deposited across the 
valley determined the narrow divide. The 
rivers on either side are navigable for 
small boats almost or quite to the points 
of nearest approach. and a portage of some 


nine miles transferred the voyager from, 
one to the other. Thus the east was con- 
nected with the west—the great lakes and 
the St. Lawrence with the Mississippi and 
the Gulf of Mexico, aud of the various 
routes used by the old Frenchmen this! 
was the most direct. In days when the 
rivers were invaluable as highways! 
through the wilderness this determined 
much. Through three successive periods 
the French. the English and the Ameri- 
cans commanded this portaze with mili- 
tary posts, and the spot came to he known 
as the "key to the, northwest." Subse-: 
«quently it came to have a commercial 
value which made the early growth of 
Fort Wayne, and before the white man’s; 
advent his dusky predecessors had. pitched | 
their lodges there for similar reasons, thej 
city just named being antedated by aj 
Miami village known as Kekionga.  Littlei 
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Turtle. the great Miami war chief. in a 
tpeech at the treaty of Greenville, in 1795, 
pleaded strenuously for possession of the 
portage. This region. he contended. bad: 
always belonged to the Miamis. and in his 
speech he speaks of it as "the glorious 
gate * * * through which all the good 
words of our chiefs had to pass from the 
north to the south. and from the east to 
the west. * * * This carrying place," he: 
continued, ‘‘has heretofore proved, in ai 
great degree, the subsistence of your' 
younger brothers. That place has brought 
to us. in the course of one day. the amount 
of one hundred dollars." Theexplanation 
of this is that the Twightwees, or Miamis 
proper, the dominant tribe of the great 
Miami confederacy, held many councils 
here with visiting tribes— hence. the 
"glorious gate * * * through which all 
the good words of our chiefs had to pass:"' 
while for the use of the portage by traders 
the holders exacted tribute or toll, thus 
levying what may be called the first tariff 
ou imports. General Wayne, iu answer- 
ing this part of Little Turtle's plea, used: 
an argument not altogether unknown at 
the present day. “Let us inquire." he 
said, who, in fact, paid this heavy contri- 
bution. Itis true the traders bore it in 
the first instance: but they laid it on the 
goods, and the Indians of the Wabash 
really and finally paid it: therefore, it is 
the Little Beaver, the Soldier, the Sun and 
their tribes who have actually been so 
highly taxed." Another interesting fact 
in connection with this portage was the 
utilizing of beaver dams on Little river. 
When the water was low these were 
broken away and the boats of the voyagers 
carried down with the increased floods. 
The witless animals would indusrriously 
repair the breaches thus made, quite un- 
conscious of the part they were playing iu 
the world's tratlic. 
A NEW PHASE. 


With the coming of the explorer and the 
fur trader the Wabash begins a new phase 
of history. Just when the first white 
mau's canoe traversed its winding miles is 
a matter of speculation. Some historians 


have put it ns early as 1680, and some as | 


late as 1735, and even 1750, Some ot the 
earlier chart-miakers contused it with the 
Ohio, aud on one French map. dated 1720, 
we find a stream rising iu a good-sized, 
lake near the east. end of Lake Erie, flow- 
ing thence through what is now northern 
Obio, and finally trending southwest toi 
the Mississippi. This is called "Ouabache | 
autremt appellee Obio on Belle Riviere.” 
By 1742 the two are differentiated, but: 
flow parallel with each other, not very far ! 
apart, and by 098b the Wabash is laid, 
down with tolerable accuracy. The river; 
was at one time christened St. Jerome, 
and is so called on a few of the maps, but 
the name did not stick and it was hee 
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ally designated as the “Ouabache.” 


This | 


was the French spelling of an Indian 


word derived from an old Algonquin 
stem, wabi or wapi. which meant white. 


| In time it became anglicised into Wabash, 


j which is not far removed from the Indian 
“Wabba-Shikka.” that is attached to it in 
Hough's Indian map. 

Hard after the first explorers came the 

; French fur traders. The most lucrative 

| and most immediate returns promised by 
the wilderness of the new world were in 
the skins of their wild denizens, and capi- 
talists were swift todraw upon this source 
of wealth. Large companies were formed 
and these established their agents along 
with the military posts which France 
planted across her vast new territory from 
the lakes to the gulf. Three of these set- 
tlements, military and commercial, were 

located on the Wabash—one at the Miami 
village of Kekionga, where Fort Wayne 
now stands: one called Ouiatenon, among 
the Wea Indians, below. the present site of 

Lafayette, aud one among -tbe Pianke- 

shaws, eventually known as Vincennes. 

To these posts the Indians from far and 

near brought their peltries, exchanging 

them for commodities dear to the savage 
heart, and from here they were sent to the 
great fur houses in upper Canada. Com- 
munication between these remote points 
was effected by the famous coureurs des 
bois. the carriers of the wilderness, who 
antedated the steamboat and the freight 
train. Veritable men of the woods, wild 
and lawless as the Indians with whom 
they fraternized, their reign adds a pictur- 
esque gleam to the history of this beauti- 
ful river. To quote the graphic words of 
J. P. Dunn. “They were the most romantic 
and poetic characters ever known in 
American frontier life. Their every move- 
ment attracts the rosiest coloring of im- 
agination. We see them gliding along 


the stream? in their loug canoes. * * * Wej 
catch afar off the thrilling cadence of 
their choruses. floating over prairie and 
marsh. echoiug from forest and hill. start- | 
ling the butfalo from his haunt in the | 
reeds: telling the drowsy denizens of the 
posts of the approach of revelry, and whis- 
pering to the Indian village of gaudy fab- 
rics, of trinkets and of firewater. * * * 
Another nizht they have reached the little 
post and we are overwhelmed by the con- 
fasion of chattering, laughing, singing and 
bargaining.” j 
A HARD LIFE. 

With all this gaiety, however. the lot of 
the voyageur was by no meansan easy one. 
His food was such as few civilized men 
could live on, a day's ration being simply a ! 
«quart of hulled corn. and a pint of bewr's | 
grease, While a ceaseless plying of the! 
paddles from dawn till dusk could not: 
have been less laborious than the toil of | 
the Roman galley slave, whose task has | 
become a synonym for hard work. As Mr. | 
Dunn again says: "For every real or im- 
aginary joy they knew there was au offset 
of hardship and privation. so that the con- 
tentment and jollity for which they were 


a 


; to its site. 
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knives, hatchets, traps, kettles, hoes, 
blankets, coarse cottons, ribbons, beads, 
vermillion, tobacco, spirituous liquors, 
etc.” 
load, some forty packs of skins weighing 
about one hundred pounds each, and that | 
the exchange of the cargoes proved profit-| 
able to the traders we can readily believe 
when incidentally told that the Indians 
were charged at the rate of 5i a hundred 
for bullets. i 
Of the three Wabash settlements named, 
two, Ouiatenon and the one at Kekionga, 
were never more than mere posts, consist- : 
ing of traders and their families, and the 
little garrisons maintained by the French 
government. A valuable old document 
published by the Indiana Historical So- 
ciety, which has been called ''The First 
Census of Indiana," gives the names of the | 
heads of families at these points, there be- 
ing nine at Fort Miamis (Fort Wayne), 
and twelve at Ouiatenon. These, with six- 
|ty-six names at Vincennes, represented 


white population of our territory in 1:69. | 
Colonel Croghan, an officer in the British 
service, who was captured by the Kickapoo 
Indians and carried up the Wabash in 
1765, describes Kekionga as forty or fifty 
Indian cabins and nine or ten French 
houses oecupied by a runaway colony 
from Detroit. 

Of Fort Ouiatenon, which, in all prob- 
ability, was the first settlement in Indiana, | 
information is so meager that the histor- | 
ians have waged a spirited controversy as | 
A few years ago a skeleton in | 
the remnants of a French uniform, along | 
with some silver crucifixes, utensils and | 
various fragments of military equipments ' 
were dug up on the north bank of the | 
river near the mouth of Wea creek, which 
would seem to determine the spot. During 
the French occupancy this post, situated in 
the very heartof thefur country, did a 
thriving business, the annual trade being 
estimated at £8,000, but after the English | 
conquest it was gradually abandoned. 

The date of the founding of Vincennes is! 
also involved in obscurity. and there has 
been not a little ingenious but barren spec- 
ulation upon the subject. Dillon suggests 
1:002, Dunn 1727 and Bancroft about 1716. 
The names that attached to it in the 
earlier days were various. It is first men- 
tioned as the “Post du OQuabache.” which 
became contracted into au poste, and this 
in turn, when the American settlers came, 
was corrupted iuto Oppost. It has also 
been referred to as “the post of Piangui- 
chats" and “L. dittle Wiaut." Some- 
times it took its name from zt. Ange, the 
first commandant. and from this was. 
anglicised into Fort zt. Anne, or Fort 
Anue. lt finally became Post st. Vincent, 
and then Vincennes. in honor of its 
founder, Sieur De Vincennes. Vincennes 
Was hot a surname. but a title appertain- 
ing to one of the Canadian fiefs this, suc- 


cessor to it being Francoise Morgane. 
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Returning, they carried away, as a | 


À 


bash lands returned them a subsistence | 
with a minimum of toil: the more well-tc- | 
do-class held slaves who relieved them cf 
that little toil, and so there was an abund- 
ance of time for the consumption of tobac- 
co and snuff and home made wines: for the 
keeping of holidays and for the indulgence 
of the French passion for social inter- 
course and amusements. Among other 
things we learn, incidentally, of billiard 
tibles among them, though how they were 
transferred thither we are left to imagine. 
Being of the Roman Catholic faith. these 
easy-going souls were not called upon to 
solve religious problems, and they were 
quite as free from responsibility and 
worry in political affairs. The command- 
ant was king in a small way and the grand 
arbiter in all matters pertaining to the 
community. They carried on some coni- 
merce with New Orleans. sending thither 
flour, pork, hides, etc., and bringing back 
sugar, metal goods and fabries. | 
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For more thau half a century this iso- | 
lated little community flourished, or, 
rather, perhaps, ''vegetated" here, un- 
touched by outer influences, but the Eng 
lish aequisition of the West was the begin- 
ning of the end for them. Their first 
realization of the  seriousness of the 
change, perhaps, was in 1772, when General 
Gage, commander of the English forces in 
America, issued a proclamation which, 
treating them as mere squatters. ordered ' 
them to leave the Indian country and re- 
tire to “the colonies of his Majesty." The 
poor French. in great consternation, re- 
turned a remonstrance, claiming that they 
held their lands by "sacred titles." Gage, 
with a show of justice, demanded circum- 
stantial proof of the validity of each title. 
and as the careless holders had not taken 
the pains to preserve their documents they 
were putto their wits' end. Eventually. 
the British ministry not supporting (rage’s 
measures, the matter was adjusted and his 
Majesty's new subjects allowed to remain 
on their old claims, where, in time, they 
were all but obliterated by an alien people: 
though to the present day there are re- 
minders in Vincennes of the old French oc- 
cupancy. Of these three French settle- 
ments, Ouiatenon and Fort Miamis were 
in the territory of Canada and subject to 
that governnrent, while Vincennes was in| 
Louisiana, the border line crossing the 
Wabash about where Terre Haute now 
stands. 


) 
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When, in the fullness of time. tlie coun- 
try again charged bands, and, after the 
stirring events of the revolution, attention 
was turned to the great new territory west 
of the Alleghenies, the importance of the 
Wabash was still recognized. General 
Wayne, during his campaign against the 
Indians of the Northwest, built Fort 
Wayne at the head of the Maumee, where 
the French and English had built their 
forts before, and. despite Little Turtle's 
plea at the Greenville treaty, bad retained 
possession of the portage. That famous 
treaty stipulated for a tract six miles 
square where Fort Wayne stood: one two 
miles square on Little river «the Wabash 
tributary), at the other side of the portage: 
one six miles square at Ouiatenon, and 
lands lying about Vincennes to which the 
Indian title had been extinguished. In ad- 
dition it provided fora free navigation ot 
the Wabash. From this period until the tide 
of American emigration pushed in from 


i the South there is not much to say about 
.this region save that it was the favorite 


country of the aborigines, and the scene of 
their last great attempt at federation. 
culminating in the battle of Tinpecauoc. 


E 


Few rivers are as synonymous with a state as 


the capricious Wabash is with Indiana. Men 
marched, fought and died; presidents and 


heroes emerged, visionaries dreamed and 


hoped as events in this fertile valley helped 


determine the size and shape of America. 


By HICHARD 


T HOOSIERS, there is only one 
river —the Wabash. 

And to non-Hoosiers, the Wabash 
is Indiana. 

Long but not large, tranquil yet 
dynamic, geologically young but 
historically old, the paradoxical Wa- 
bash largely has shaped the Indiana 
of today. 

It is the spawning ground of 
Hoosier civilization, the cradle of its 
liberty and the highway to its 
maturity. It is a maker of heroes and 
presidents, the habitat of writers and 
singers, the proving ground of 
adventurers and politicians. 

The Wabash is a contradictory 
river of dreamers and doers, victors 
and vanquished, peace and war, 
success and failure, farm and factory. 
It is a river of great events and 
greater men. 

Along its banks, the Indians built 
important villages in which they lived 
before the white man came. 

On its waters, the French fur 
traders, mingling with missionaries 
and explorers, floated their canoes 
and pirogues on the great trade route 
linking the lower Great Lakes and 
the Mississippi. 


"Iunovca ITS "VALLEY, the 
French constructed a chain of early 
18th-Century forts from which they 
vainly sought to turn the advancing 
British tide. The great wrestling 
match for the New World was 
carried on here in earnest. 

Beside its waters, Gen. “Mad 
Anthony" Wayne, George Rogers 
Clark, William Henry Harrison and 
Zachary Taylor marched and fought 
to determine the size and shape of 
America as the nation's heartland 
bounced back and forth under 
French, British and American control 
and Indian influence. 

At its side sat the capital which 
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once provided the heartbeat of the 
West, seat of government for a 
domain stretching from Ohio to the 
Rocky Mountains. No capital except 
Washington, D.C., has been respon- 
sible for so large an area. 

Into its valley spread diverse 
religious and national groups: Irish 
and German Catholics, Mennonites 
and obscure Swiss sects along its 
upper reaches; Scotch-Irish from the 
South, followed by Germans and 
Italians along its middle course, and 
French Catholics and German Rap- 
pites along its lower waters. Each 
left it mark on modern Indiana. 


Aone ITS COURSE developed 
the full pageant of inland transporta- 
tion until six successive modes of 
travel had squeezed their way 
through the narrow valley, one nearly 
on top of the next. 

In the beginning, the Wabash 
was born of ice and flood. Meltwater 
from retreating glaciers carved the 
middle valley and for a time, in the 
dim geologic past, the waters of Lake 
Erie flowed in a mighty torrent 
across Indiana. 

Geologically, the Wabash is not 
one river, but three. Above Hunting- 
ton it flows through a narrow and 
shallow trench which wiggles across 
the flat, fertile prairies. From 
Huntington to below Lafayette, it 
occupies the valley carved by the 
mighty glacial runoff stream of 
Pleistocene times. Below Covington it 
follows a partially filled, preglacia! 
valley, which never was connected to 
the great stream above it which 
flowed away to the west. 

But when the Indians found the 
Wabash, it was a continuous stream, 
475 miles long. Their name for it was 
Weah-Bah-Shik-Ki, meaning “pure 
white.” The French corrupted the 
word to “Ouabache.” 
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Flowing 475 miles, Wabash drains two-thirds of Indiana's counties. 


r 
b KNOW INDIANA, you must take a long, searching look 
at her rivers. 

To the pioneers who became Hoosiers, the rivers were the 
first highways into an unknown land. They cradled the first 
villages, provided the earliest power to operate mills and 
industry and carried the tides of civilization. They were a 
bright wedge driven into the dark unknown of the forests. 

But as people filled the land, rivers lost their place as 
the heartbeat of Indiana. Highways and railroads drove across 
the streams and life began to move against the grain of the 
rivers instead of with it. 

Yet the rivers are still very much shaping the lives of 
Hoosiers, both as dynamic forces and as providers of the 
heritage upon which Indiana is built. 

In this series on Indiana rivers, THE STAR MAGAZINE 
will take you on trips through the valleys of the major streams. 
The first article, appropriately, is on the Wabash. 


swelled by the contributions of a half 
dozen major tributaries and it passes 
a dozen county seats. Three-fourths 
of Indiana's 92 counties lie within its 
watershed. 

But the Wabash begins its race 
for the sea two miles beyond the 
state line and five miles south of Fort 
Recovery, O. Thirty meandering 


dust AS INDIANA is situated in 
the heartland of America, so the 
Wabash valley occupies the heartiand 
of Indiana. Flowing northwest, west 
and finally south, it drains 33,000 
square miles between its source and 
its junction with the Ohio beiow 
Mount Vernon. Along its way, it is 


Marker near Fort Recovery, O 
the lively stream’s fascinating 


miles, first as a prairie ditch, then as 
a small! creek, bring it to Fort 
Recovery, where it once ran red with 
the blood of Gen. Arthur St. Clair's 
American army, massacred here in 
1791. It was the most complete 
American rout up to the time of 
Custer. 

But three years later, the 
dashing and courageous general, 
"Mad Anthony" Wayne, acting on 
direct orders from President Wash- 
ington, swept in to avenge St. Clair's 
defeat. Always dramatic, Wayne 
chose to build his fort where St. Clair 
had failen and he appropriately 
named it Fort Recovery. 


The INDIANS attacked. Wayne 
drove them off and went on to break 
their power at the Battle of Fallen 
Timbers. It was one of many blows 
struck for freedom along the Wa- 
bash. Men were always seeking 
freedom in its valley- political, re- 
ligious, social and economic freedom, 
freedom to express themselves as 
they pleased. 

Although Wayne had crushed the 
Indians and opened the way for white 
settlement, lasting peace had not yet 
come to the Wabash. 

It took more blood and battle in 
1811 to break the spell of Tecumseh 
and his one-eyed brother, The 
Prophet. Governor William Henry 
Harrison. marching his army up the 
river from Vincennes, routed the 
Indians in the predawn Battle of 
Tippecanoe above Lafayette and 
became a new national hero. His 
victory eventually put him in the 
White House. Tippecanoe and Tyler, 
Too" was the cry nearly 30 years 
later. 

But before the Indians had been 
cleared from the valley, it fell to the 
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telis Five miles south of Fort Recovery and two 
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miles east of Ohio; line, water flows from two farm 


story. tiles into head of open ditch. This is inglorious source of the Wabash, Indiana's most famous river. 


daring young Virginian, George 
Rogers Clark, to wrest the land from 
the British, just as they had taken it 
from the French. 


Wuerz IS THERE a Hoosier 
schoolboy who does not know of 
Clark's fantastic dead-of-winter 
march across frozen, flooded south- 
ern illinois? Leading a ragtag little 
army of 172 men, Clark drove to the 
gates of Vincennes while Henry 
Hamilton, the British "Hair Buyer 
General," sat comfortably before the 
fire, secure in his feeling that no one 
would be foolhardy enough to attack 
him before spring. the weather being 
what it was. 

Although chilled by the icy water 
and weak from hunger, Clark's men 
used to the full their weapons of 
surprise, deceit and uncanny marks- 
manship to force the astonished 
Hamilton to surrender 

With the fall of Vincennes, the 
British hold on the five-state North- 
west Territory crumbled in a single 
day and Clark had helped push his 
fledgling country’s boundary from 
Pennsylvania to the Mississippi Riv- 
er. 

Thus Vincennes became the 
cradle of Hoosier liberty. It served as 
the first territoria! capital and, after 
the Louisiana Purchase, the vast 
territorv from Ohio to the Rocky 
Mountains was administered from an 
unbelievably tiny frame structure 
that is now reconstructed into a state 
memorial. 


EÉvgnTvALLY a grateful 
government erected an impressive 
$2,500,000 memorial. said to be the 
finest. outside Washington, DC. to 
enshrine the durable spirit of Clark 
and his contemporaries. 

Continued on Next Page 
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Towering monument at Fort Recovery honors men who fell when Indians 
aitacked. Defeat was worst in history and delayed settlement of «fate. 
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Nowhere are the men who built a 
city less dead than in Vincennes. 
Markers and restorations leap from 
every direction to recall the local 
associations with Presidents Har- 
rison, Taylor and Lincoln; patriots 
Francis Vigo and Father Pierre 
Gibault, and the legendary figures of 
Alice of Old Vincennes and Madame 
Marie Goderre, the Betsy Ross of the 
Northwest Territory 

After Clark, the river continued 
to exert its civilizing influence, 
attracting to its fertile valley the 
dreamers and visionaries who were 
seeking a heaven on earth. Utopias 
don't come easily, but the dream 
persists. The Shakers tried it first, 
establishing West Union in Sullivan 
County in 1810. At least seven other 
attempts followed in the Wabash 
valley. 

Officially known as “The United 
Society of Believers in Christ's 
Second Appearing,” they were a 
peaceful, industrious, ideatistic people 
who lived in communal villages 
where they were bound by a strict 
moral code regarding health, observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, separation from 


Gen. "Mad Anthony" Wayne avenged earlier defeat when he routed Indians 


the world and relations between the 
sexes. But their search for utopia 
bore no fruit and by 1827 they were 
gone. 


YE MORE FAMOUS, however, 
is the New Harmony experiment. 
First actors in this two-part drama 
were the followers of Father George 
Rapp, stern and inspiring leader of a 
German religious colony that reached 
the Wabash in 1814 after earlier 
establishing themselves in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Rappites were builders as 
well as dreamers. During their 10 
years at New Harmony, they culti- 
vated fields, established factories, 
erected a multitude of sturdy build- 
ings and prepared to march at the 
head of the parade when the 
millennium arrived. 

But the westward impulse that 
had carried the colony to the banks 
of the Wabash had overshot its mark 
and in 1824 the Rappites sold their 
entire holdings to Robert Owen, the 
Scottish idealist, who would smother 
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at newly built fort. Rebuilt stockade and museum bring realism to story. 


Although painting of early Wabash shows steamboat, navigation was never 
successful. Most boats that penetrated middle river found it too shallow. 


ali mankind's problems under a 
blanket of super-education. 

To  bulwark his dream of 
communitarian socialism, he import- 
ed a boatload of renowned educators 
and scientists, yet his bubble burst 
within three years. The New Har- 
mony State Memorial preserves the 
best of what is left. 

Aiways the Wabash has been a 
winding thread stitching together 
diverse communities and interests. As 
settlers filled the valley, they wove a 
colorful tapestry of inland transpor- 
tation. The entire saga unfolds at 
tiny Transportation Park along U.S. 
24 between Wabash and Peru. 


^ 
jm WATER, carrying its canoes, 
and the river bank pathways, 
pounded by moccasined feet, were the 
first two highways through the 
valley. The steamboat tried it, too, 
but the few brave vessels that 
ventured upstream were more in- 
clined to stick on the bottom than to 
float on the surface 

Then man improved on the 
waterway and built America's longest 


canal, which funneled thousands of 
settiers into the valley and later 
transported the produce of their 
farms. The canal brought the Irish, 
whose brawn and sweat built it and 
whose rowdiness once caused the 
militia ta be called out near Lagro to 
force a peace settlement in the “Irish 
War.” 

But the canalboat had scarcely 
begun its trip through the valley 
when the locomotive, in 1856, sounded 
its doom. In 20 years, the canal was 
dead. 

Next arrived the interurban, 
would-be successor to the passenger 
train, which lasted only until paved 
highways completed the tapestry and 
drove the clattering cars the way of 
the canalboat. 

Yet, despite their failures, each 
method pushed the valley’s develop- 
ment to a new level much as 
succeeding waves strike ever higher 
on a beach. 


Tue CANAL WAS the first strong 
influence and it brought immigrants 
Continued on Page 12 


Glamorous national memorial at Vincennes recalls George Rogers Clark's 
darting campaign that wrested Northwest Territory from British army. 
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who developed a succession of cities 
evenly spaced along the upper 
Wabash. Wabash, Peru, Logansport. 
Delphi, Lafayette, Attica and Coving- 
ton grew because the canal came to 
their doors. Towns like Lagro and 
Pittsburg were canal towns, too, but 
they flourished and declined just as 
the waterway did. 

Terre Haute, however, emerged 
as the queen city of the lower valley, 
developing into an early transporta- 
tion hub and manufacturing center. 
More than any other city, it helped 
the Wabash become famous in song 
and story, for one of its sons, Paul 
Dresser, wrote Indiana's official song, 
On the Banks of the Wabash, Far 
Away. Theodore Dreiser, the famous 
novelist, was his brother. 

In the upper valley, other 
novelists put the scenes, sights and 
sounds of the river country into 
print. Foremost among them was 
Gene Stratton Porter, whose nature 
novels sprang from the Limberlost 
country around Geneva. A state 


memorial there preserves her home 
and its furnishings. 

Geneva sits at the edge of the 
Swiss country, not far from Berne 
which was settled by Swiss colonists 
in 1852. Amish farmers till the land 
along the upper Wabash and the 
Mennonites, from which they spring, 
claim the largest American church of 
their denomination at Berne. The 
gutteral sounds of Schwiizer Dutsch 
are still heard among the farmers of 
a small Swiss sect which built une of 
Indiana's most impressive country 
churches near Vera Cruz 


Argoucn THE river's early 
spelling of Ouabache disappeared 
long ago, it has been revived recently 
in the Ouabache State Recreation 
Area above Bluffton, to which it is 
connected by a winding scenic drive 

Below Huntington, where the 
stream first occupies the great 
glacial channel, the Wabash assumes 
new characteristics. It flows between 


Owen laboratory-home at New Harmony reminds visitors 
that men twice sought to build a utopia here but failed. 


Agriculture is the heart of the valley's wealth. Corn for feed and hogs 
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for cash help make Indiana ona of the best farming states in the country 


a rising corridor of banks, now 
narrow, now wide, now shallow, now 
high. Where it crosses the bed of the 
mighty Teays preglacial river, the 
valley widens into beautiful prairies 
bordered by distant hills. At other 
points, the vailey is steep and narrow 
as the modern stream fights to erode 
the tough bedrock that restricts its 
course 

Although the valley forms Indi- 
&na's breadbasket, it also is highly 
industrialized, Its cities produce an 
endless flow of automotive, industrial 
and electrical equipment, rubber, 
plastic and paper products, furniture, 
insulating materials, plumbing fix- 
tures, steel castings, aluminum extru- 
sions, glass. chemicals and prefabri- 
cated homes 

While the cities usually estab- 
lished themselves at the water’s edge 
they took advantage of the terrain 
differently; the river's impact af- 
fected them in diverse ways. 


WanasH, DOMINATED by its 


Paul Dresser immortalized the river with On the Banks of the Wabash. 


hilltop courthouse, quickly spread up 
the steep hillsides and across the 
highlands beyond. From across the 
river, it resembles an ancient Euro- 
pean city and only a little imagina- 
tion can convert the courthouse into a 
mighty fortified castle. 

History was made at that 
courthouse on March 31, 1880, when 
the world's first electric street lights 
were turned on and flooded the city 
with such brilliance that it was said 
to have been possible to read a 
newspaper three blocks away. 

Fourteen miles downstream, 
Peru spreads across a flood plain far 
from the distant hills. Unlike Wa- 
bash, which can watch flood waters 
safely from its hilltops, Peru has 
been badly battered by the river. The 
disastrous 1913 catastrophe left 
tremendous property damage and 
high loss of life. 

Farther downstream, Logansport 
was first an important Indian trading 
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Far Away. This is the modest home in Terre Haute where he was born: 


Transportation Park near Peru portrays full pageant of American land 
transport. Six modes of travel were squeezed into river's narrow valley. 
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post at the mouth of Eel River. As it 
grew, it became a busy transporta- 
tion hub and was dominated for 
years by a railroad economy. Below 
the city, the river spreads over a 
wide, shallow bed which steamboats 
attempted unsuccessfully to navigate 
in flood time. Country roads at the 
water's edge capture pleasing views 
of the river's beauty 


Laraverre, LARGEST city in 
the upper valley, was the canal's 
western terminus for several years 
and this gave it an early importance. 
Before the city spread up out of the 
valley, malaria was a recurring 
problem and-among its victims was 
Dr. William W. Mayo, who deemed it 
wise to seek a healthier climate. Had 
he remained to rear his family here, 
his sons might have founded their 
famous clinic at Lafayette instead of 
at Rochester. Minn. 

Purdue University, founded in 
1874 in West Lafayette, is famous for 
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its engineering and = agricultural 
schools, but it is a johnny-come-lately 
in the farming field. As long ago as 
1804, the civilizing influence of the 
river affected the Indians, whose 
great leader, Little Turtle. perceived 
that his people must learn the white 
man's way of farming if they were to 
Survive while their hunting grounds 
disappeared beneath the plow 
Consequently, the Quakers of 
Baltimore dispatched one of their 
number, Philip Dennis, to conduct one 
of America's first agriculture schools 
But the Indians termed this "squaw 
work" and it had no lasting effect 
Below Lafayette, the Wabash 
Passes reconstructed Ouiatenon, an 
early fort which the French built in 
their unsuccessful effort to hold the 
Wabash valiey In this area, the river 
hugs the prairie that sweeps in from 
Illinois. Small streams, flowing slug- 
gishly through the flat lands create 
numerous picturesque cascades as 
they tumble suddenly into the 
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Honeywell Memorial Center at Wabash is one of most lavish community 
buildings to be found anywhere. Programs range from musie to basketball. 


Flood control project changed course of river at Markle, leaving high 


and dry one of state's last water power mills. Building recently burned 
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of Tippecanoe. Farther downstream, 
Al Pornt Coupee, the only naval battle 
m the Wabash was fought when 
‘Sark's men intercepted supplies 
coming down from Detroit for the 
relief of Vincennes 
Bv now the river is a mighty 
flowing through a broad 
ile floored with rich, level, fertile 
ani Below Vincennes, it meanders, 
hif and wiggles. cutting new 
‘is and blocking old ones, 
onstantly threatening to violate 
state boundaries and bridge locations. 
Except for New Harmony, there 
s not an Indiana town on the river 
country is 
)ternately wild and barren but the 
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restless as it carries 

iw waters that have fallen on 
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Joe and Josephine Airola 


Joe Airola and his wife, Josephine, relax in their home. Her uncle played 
matchmaker for them when Joe visited Italy in 1958. After a visit to America 
to see how she would like it, she and Joe were married in 1959. 
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Bedrock of immigrant dreams 


Joe Airola explains how the Immigrant Fountain represents the mainstay of 
employment — coal mining — for the immigrants who moved here years ago. 
He worked in the mines for 13 years at Interstate and Crown Hill No. 5. 

' Staff Photo/Mark Winkler 
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An area of massive potential with sufficient reason 


The Wabash Valley covers a large 
segment of Indiana, and a somewhat 
smaller area of Illinois. Southern Indi- 
ana is an Ohio River valley area, and 
northern Indiana the Lake Michigan 
dunes, and the Maumee, St. Jo and 
Kankakee rivers. 

The Valley is more closely defined as 
the two tiers of counties on either side of 
the Wabash River, roughly from Hunt- 
ingtonsouth to the Ohio River. It’s the 
heartland of western Indiana and eastern 
Illinois. 

Historically, the Wabash River had 
considerable to do with the settling of the 
Mississippi River basin, from Chicago 
south. Early missionaries used the river 
as a means of transportation from north 
to south. And as the missionaries trav- 
eled, so did the settlers. 

Pioneers selected sites along and near 
the river for various reasons, but 
basically because there was water avail- 
able for human consumption and use, the 
river provided transportation, there was 
timber for lumber and industry, and the 
climate was moderate. 

Dr. Joseph Russell, a retired professor 
at the University of Illinois, outlined why 
he and his wife selected the area in 
which to live after starting his career as 
a college professor in the east. 

He said, in part, some years ago, ''We 
decided the east was a bit too bitter a 
climate, and it was rather backward in 
social and business aspects. We didn't 
know where we wanted to live, but not in 
northern New York state."' 

The Russells spent three summers 
touring the United States: the northwest, 
the west coast, the southwest, the cen- 
tral states and the south. Each area had 
its positive and negative aspects, but the 
Russells had little trouble making a final 
decision. 

"We decided on Indiana, Illinois, 

P southern Wisconsin, eastern Iowa,” Dr. 
Russell stated. “The climate in that area 


was more to our liking, not too cold in 
winter, not too hot in summer, with 
definite seasonal changes, the wide di- 
versification of industry, the excellent 
farm land, and the friendly people. The 
people were never too much in a hurry to 
answer questions and to help. Educa- 


tional views were much broader, and the 


general attitude of the people was mod- 
erate, regardless of politics. For- 
tunately, I found a spot at the University 
of Illinois, and we intend to retire where 
we now live." 

As the nation grew, the Wabash Valley 
prospered with outstanding farms. 
educational institutions from public 
school through college and university, 
industry (widely diversified) established 
and prospered, railroads and highways 
north-south and east-west were con- 
structed, villages, towns and cities grew, 
coal was discovered adding to the 
Valley's resources, later oil fields were 
discovered along with natural gas. 

The Valley is still rich in resources, 
farm lands, coal deposits, timber. Al- 
though rail service has declined, in- 
terstate and state highways link the 
cities, towns and villages with the rest of 
the nation. Water is still a prime basic 
resource, both surface in the Wabash 
River and subsurface. 


Outstanding educational institutions 
attract students from over the world. 
Newer concepts in education are evident 
in Indiana Vocational Technical College 
and technical colleges in Illinois. Junior 
colleges offer a wide variety of courses 
in many communities in the Valley. 
Agriculture continues to be a major 
economic factor, with grain crops, farm 
animals, dairy operations, orchards and 
melons. 

While the. climate varies widely, the 
cold spells are not of long duration and 
deep snows are infrequent. Hot weather 


with high humidity is uncomfortable, but 
again, it is not of long duration. There is 
no more scenic area in the nation in the 
fall, with hills of many colors and tem- 
peratures mild and delightful. 

The river floods in the spring, and 
sometimes in the fall. Extremely high 
floods of the river are on about a fifty- 
year cycle. ; 

Many smaller rivers flow into the 
Wabash along its length from the 
Indiana-Ohio border south of Ft. Wayne, 
to the Ohio River. 

In Indiana, some of the larger streams 
are the White (with its east and west 
forks), Eel (there are two, one in 
northern Indiana and a second through 
Clay County), Tippecanoe near Lafa- 
yette, and Big Blue south of Indianapolis. 

In Illinois, similar streams include the 
Little Wabash, Little Vermillion and 


The Wabash made the valley 
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Vermillion, Embarras and Big Muddy. 

Five up-stream reservoirs in Indiana 
reduce the flood volume on the lower 
Wabash. Above Terre Haute are Cecil 
Harden Lake on Big Raccoon creek east 
of Rockville; Salamonie Reservoir east 
of Logansport; Mississinnewa further 
east; and Huntington near Huntington, 
Indiana. The fifth is Cataract Lake on 
Mill Creek flowing into the Eel and 
White Rivers. 


The Wabash Valley economy generally 
follows that of the state and nation, but 
is most often not as severe due to the 
diversification of industry and the strong 
agricultural and educational factors. The 
people are friendly, considerate, and 
diligent: good neighbors! ` 


The Wabash Valley is a good place to 
live, never doubt it. 


For more than 150 years, the Wabash Valley has reaped the harvest of farm crops, 
coal, oil, timber, natural gas, and the wisdom of the millions of people who have 
resided here. The next century will depend on greater wisdom, greater foresight 


and compromise. 
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The Wabash snakes through 


"Oh the moonlights fair tonight along the 
Wabash/ 
From the fields there comes the breath of new- 
moun hay/ 
Through the sycamores the candle lights are 
gleaming/ 
On the banks of the Wabash, far away" 
- Paul Dresser, 
"On the Banks of the Wabash, Far Away” 


By Rick CALLAHAN 
ASSOCIATED PRESS 


ist-shrouded in the morning light, the 
Wabash River appears today much as 
it did when European explorers first 
reached its banks - shallow, languid- 
ly-flowing and dotted by occasional islands of 
water-smoothed pebbles and shells. 

This storied river, snaking 475 miles across 
the state, flows powerfully through Indiana’s his- 
tory, literature and psyche. 

"Its kind of a link that pulls Indiana together, 
historically and physically," says Peter T. 
Harstad, executive director of the Indiana Histor- 
ical Society. 

The river's course also played a key role in 
shaping early America from wilderness. 

So much so that writer William E. Wilson 
didn't exaggerate when he wrote: "To know 
America, you have to take a good, long look at 
the Wabash River” 

From the outset, the Wabash attracted adven- 
turers and visionaries. Eventually, it helped 
make war heroes and presidents and secure 
America’s liberties. 

Earlier this century, the river’s banks were a 


their place in it. 

As the century 
ends, however, many 
know the state's offi- 
cial river only from 
fleeting glimpses as 
they cross highway 
bridges spanning its 
banks. 
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But there was a 
» time when rivers ruled. 
“ Long before roads 
INSIDE and railroads, rivers 
. Je. were the lifeblood for 
È. River begins " explorers and settlers 
drainage ditch near venturing into the vast 
chicken ranch, A7 expanse of wilderness 
E Runoff from covering North Ameri- 


2 zi ca's midsection. 
agriculture, cities Rivers offered a fast 


threaten Wabash passage, allowing 
Basin, A8 explorers and settlers 

to drift in comparative 
safety between widely-scattered settlements. Even 
so, they still faced panthers, deadly snakes and a 
host of other dangers in the deep woods, prairies 
and vast swamps. 

Though dwarfed by the Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers, the Wabash's meandering course was - 
and remains - a crucial link in the watery high- 
way of rivers and streams that links the Great 
Lakes with the Gulf of Mexico. 

This fact was not lost on France and Britain as 
they waged a long-running battle for control of 
the New World. Much of that struggle was played 
out on or near the Wabash between British and 
French soldiers allied with various Indian nations. 


the state and resides in its 
literature and psyche 


favorite picnic spot, where people gathered to 
reflect on the Wabash's romantic history and 
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Wabash: 

It’s an 
integral part of 
the greatest 
highway in 
North America 
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Later, another nation — the 
fledgling United States — joined 
in the tug of war for the Wabash, 
which for a time marked the 
nation's westernmost boundaries. 
And during the Revolutionary 
War, young America's ragtag 
army used the Wabash to access 
the Great Lakes, thereby setting 
the nation's northern borders on 
those lakes’ northern shores. 

Much earlier, American Indi- 
ans - the Miami, Wea, Shawnee, 
Kickapoo and Pinkashaw among 
them — had called the Wabash 
Valley home. 

They caught plentiful fish in 
its crystal-clear waters, hunted for 
game along its banks and farmed 
its rich bottomlands. 

To the Miami, the river was 
“Wah-Bah Shik-Ki" - or “white 
stone river,” a reference to the 
rivers upper course over exposed 
white limestone. The French cor- 
rupted this word to "Oubache"; 
later, it was Anglicized to its cur- 
rent Wabash. 
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Eventuaury, the same river-uiac 
sustained those thriving Indian 
cultures served as a prime inva- 
sion route for white settlers eager 
to stake a claim on their tribal 
lands. 

Travelers from the East Coast 
could cross or skirt the shoreline 
of Lake Erie to its westernmost 
point, then travel up the Maumee 
River to present-day Fort Wayne. 
From that point, there was a short 
portage overland to the Wabash, 
the waters of which flowed unin- 
terrupted all the way to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 


1nis route, well-known to the 
Indians, was first exploited by 
French traders, who established a 
series of fur trading posts linking 


their empire in Quebec with New | 


Orleans, and Europe. 

“The Wabash is not just the 
Wabash, it's all the rivers that are 
connected to it. It’s an integral 
part of the greatest highway in 
North America,” says James H. 
Madison, an Indiana University 
professor of history and author of 
“The Indiana Way" 

“You can literally sail down 


the Wabash all the way to Europe, 


or anywhere on Earth” 

Roughly halfway between 
French Quebec and New Orleans 
lay Vincennes, which the French 
founded at the crossing point of a 
primitive but well-worn road — 
the migration “trace” of the now 
extinct woodland buffalo. 

Vincennes, which passed from 
French, to British, to American 
hands in the late 18th century, 
would later become Indiana's ter- 
ritorial capital. It served as a stag- 
ing point for numerous battles 
that helped determine early 
America’s size and shape. 

Even before the tug of war 
between the Americans and their 
European adversaries was settled, 
the Wabash was fueling present- 
day Indiana’s growth by allowing 
settlers to float.their products to 
downstream markets. A short- 
lived canal system, the Wabash 
and Erie Canal, later permitted 
those goods to be shipped east, 
too. 

Once the Americans evicted 
the British and Indians in a series 
of battles in the late 18th and 
early 19th century, the land rush 
was on. 


An influx of settlers spurrea 
the growth of agriculture, indus- 
try and cities in the Wabash Val- 
ley. With them, however, the 
river's original charge slowly 
faded. 

Forests were felled, increasing 
the river's flow and washing away 
most of its idyllic islands, and 
causing extensive erosion. And 
this century, agriculture and 
industry have taken their heaviest 
toll on the Wabash, spurring the 
growth of algae that have turned 
its waters brownish-green. 

Over the past 30 years, the 
Clean Water Act and other 
changes have improved the 
Wabash’s aquatic health, but chal- 
lenges remain. 

As the Wabash flows into the 
21st century, its course, despite all 
its attendant problems, still cap- 
tures the imagination. 

"| can't cross the Wabash River 
anyplace without looking at it 
and seeing something of its 
meaning for the state,” said the 
historical society's Harstad. 

“It’s special because of its abili- 
ty to knit together the people of 
this area, the prehistoric, the his- 
toric - and us” 


» 


AP/Gerald Peters Gallery 


Art imitates life: George Winter's painting, “Scene on the Wabash,” painted in 1848, captures life along the Wabash River in 


Indiana in the 19th century. The storied river, snaking 475 miles across the state, appears today much as it did when European 
explorers first reached its banks. 
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T begins course in drainage ditch near chicken ranch 


By RiCK CALLAHAN 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 
Fort Recovery, Ohio 


The Wabash River gurgles to life 
in an overgrown drainage ditch a 
short walk from the barn where 
poultry farmer John Will keeps 
watch over his 120,000 squawking 
chickens. 

Two concrete pipes linked to an 
underground labyrinth of field tiles 
drain off rainwater and winter 
snowmelt, taking downstream a 
soupy mix of agricultural chemi- 
cals, livestock waste and precious 
topsoil. 

"Thats the start of it, I guess,” 
says Will, 44, a father of six who's 
owned the 150 acres around the 
headwaters since 1980. 

Not exactly an idyllic starting 
point for a river of fame and lore, 
but this lowly drainage ditch 
receives its fair share of attention 
from people eager for a look-see. 

Usually, it’s the history-minded 
types who stop by to take photos 
and wander around. But a few 
times a year a busload of Indiana 
schoolchildren pull up, and Will 
leads them out to the spot where 
their state’s official river begins. 

In early June, wild gooseberry 
shrubs loaded with green, prickly 
fruits hang over the small concrete 
basin that the drainage pipes spill 
into. And, as the basin fills, the 
water flows over a little spillway 
beginning its 510-mile journey to 
the Ohio River, and beyond. 

The fledgling river flows on, 
past Will's barnfull of noisy "layers" 
and toward a rural intersection a 
mile away where its banks are 
neatly mown and a marker erected 
by the State of Ohio in 1950 pro- 


claims the rivers official start. 


From there, the Wabash gradu- 


ally picks up size and speed from 


its large network of tributaries, 
which feed into it like tiny blood 
vessels and larger veins flowing 
into an artery. 

Entering Indiana near New 
Corydon in Jay County, the Wabash 
flows over the gravely limestone 
bed that inspired the Miami Indi- 
ans to give it its name — Wah-Bah- 
Shik-Ki, variously interpreted as 
“water over white stones’, “white 
stone river" or simply “pure white". 

On its course toward the Ohio 
River, the Wabash stops only once, 
about 60 miles into Indiana at 
Huntington Dam, where its waters 
are held back to form Huntington 
Reservoir. 

From that point on, there is no 
pause. That section of the Wabash 
ranks as the longest free-flowing 


river east of the Mississippi River — 
411 miles from Huntington to its 
confluence with the Ohio just south 
of Indiana near Mt. Carmel, Ill. 

Its course changes dramatically 
along the way, taking on the 
appearance of three different rivers. 
From Fort Recovery to Huntington 
Dam, the Wabash is little more 
than a creek aspiring to become a 
large stream and snaking across 
flat farm fields and prairie tracts. 

But after its stopping point at 
Huntington, the Wabash flows 
down a proper river valley. That 
valley was carved during the end of 
the last ice age by epic flooding 
spawned by melting glaciers - 
floodwaters that in spots dug its 
course down to expose ancient, fos- 
sil-filled bedrock. 
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Below Covington, the Wabash 
shifts from its southwesterly flow to 
a decidedly wriggly, southerly 
course as it races toward the Ohio. 
Below Terre Haute, Indiana and Illi- 
nois share the Wabash, which 
forms the state line, more or less 
down the center of the river. 

Throughout its course, the 
Wabash is generally languid. Its 
upper reaches are steepest though 
not enough to create whitewater. 
And its lower reaches descend only 
about 8 inches per mile. 

It's in no hurry; it knows where 
it's going. 

In his simply title poem, 
“Wabash River”, early 20th century 
poet Hugh Malcolm McCormick 
wrote of that: 

“Listen to the Wabash/ 


Crooning to the moon/ 
Rippling by the sandbar/ 
Whispering a tune/ 
Shining in the sun/ 
Flowing to a far sea —/ 
Where the rivers run." 
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agriculture, cities 
threatens basin 


of Wabash River 


By Rick CALLAHAN 
; ASSOCIATED PRESS ° Tecumseh 


Standing in the buttery early 
‘morning light, Jim Gammon sur- 
:veys the Wabash River from 
‘beneath a stand of sycamore trees 
‘gripping the river's banks with 
: massive, gnarled roots. 

: The golden light plays on the 
‘water, turning rising bubbles into 
'strings of pearls that drift slowly 
‘downstream as a distant colony of 
cliff swallows send chirps echoing 
* along the river. 
+ Ifs a placid scene probably not 
‘much different from what Euro- 
" peans saw when they first ventured 
‘onto the Wabash some three cen- 
‘turies ago. 
* But looks are deceiving, says 
‘Gammon, a DePauw University 
: professor emeritus of zoology who's 
“studied the Wabash's aquatic life 
‘since 1967. 
` Just beneath the surface of Indi- 
'anas official state river, trouble 
lurks in the form of algae. Count- 
‘less billions of the microscopic 
«plants have stained much of the 
‘river's 510-mile course brownish- 
; green. 


Fed by nutrients washed from 
farmers chemical-laced fields, 
runoff from livestock farms and 
‘human waste from sewer over- 
‘flows, algae are now the river's 
‘dominant lifeform, relentlessly 
; sucking vital dissolved oxygen from 
‘ the waters. 


“The most important animals in ' 


the river aren't fish — it's the algae.” 
said Gammon. "They determine 
how many and what types of other 
creatures live here? 

. More than 100 species of algae 
,taint the river, creating problems 
' for larger aquatic life. Fish that feed 
‘by sight — sports fish such as bass, 
‘crappie, bluegill - don’t thrive in 
the Wabash’s murky waters. 

Still others are impacted by the 
low levels of dissolved oxygen, 
which fish “breathe” by passing 
water through their gills. 

Over the years, Gammon, 69, 


‘has kept watch on the Wabash, tak- 


: ing water samples at the mouths of 
cits tributaries, setting traps to gauge 
which fish live where, and strug- 
gling to take in the bigger picture. 

Its a picture that's changed dra- 
‘matically since explorer Caleb 
Lownes in 1815 called the Wabash 
;"... a beautiful and valuable 
‘stream - the water generally per- 
:fectly clear and transparent - 
-exhibiting a clean gravely bottom. 
‘It abounds with fish of various 
‘kinds ...” 


WABASH IN BETTER 
' A SHAPE THAN IN '60s 


The gravel's still there, but in 
: most places you can't see it because 
‘those once-crystalline waters are 
‘now opaque with algae. These 
microscopic nuisances follow an 
insidious, daily routine. 

In the hours immediately after 
sunrise, when. the Wabash isn't 
flooding or frozen, the top foot of 
. water is crystal clear. That's because 
‘algae sink at night - when there's 

‘no sunlight to fuel photosynthesis — 
‘and consume the oxygen they've 
; produced during the day. 

» Once day breaks, they billow up 
‘in response to the rising sun, 
'resembling the tops of cumulous 
clouds — albeit green - as seen 
from an airplane. By afternoon, the 
algae crowd near the suríace, turn- 
ing the river brown-green. 

: Despite the algae, Gammon 
.Says the river is in much better 
shape now than when he began 
studying it in the late 1960s. 

' Back then, businesses and 
municipalities wantonly discharged 
‘industrial and human waste into 
‘the Wabash. The passage of the 
Clean Water Act of 1972 forced 
changes. 

Still, the Wabash takes a beating 
every day. Its watershed, after all, 
drains roughly 24,000 miles of Indi- 
ana’s surface - 66 percent of the 
state — and swallows everything 
from oil dripping from cars to spills 
of hog manure and chemicals. 

And with more of the watershed 


being overtaken by urban sprawl, 
the flow of contaminants into the 
river is only growing. 

About two-thirds of the land in 
the Wabash's watershed — which 
also covers 8,700 square miles of 
Illinois and 285 miles of Ohio — is 
agricultural cropland under con- 
stant cultivation. 

The river, after all, snakes 
through some of the Midwest's 
most productive farmland, acreage 
farmers are eager to fully exploit. 

In the Middle Wabash, where 
Gammon has focused his studies, 
about 15 percent of the banks are 
treeless or virtually so because 
farmers have pushed their fields 
right up to the water's edge to plant 
as much acreage as possible. 

Those treeless banks are con- 
stantly battered during flooding, 
when rising waters undercut the 
shoreline. Some parts of the 
Wabash are lined with unsightly 
"rip-rap" - waste concrete, debris of 
demolished cinderblock buildings 
and even old cars - that landown- 
ers have dumped in an effort to 
slow erosion. 

When heavy rains fall, precious 
topsoil washes off fields, choking 
the river with tons of water-borne 
soil and agricultural chemicals. 

Gammon cites the development 
of hybrid corn varieties in the 
1940s as a key event for accelerat- 
ing the rivers long-running decline. 
Such hybrids require generous 
doses of fertilizers to achieve their 
highest yields, keeping farmers 
busy in their fields. 

And that means lots and lots of 
algae. 

Gammon, who last year 
authored a detailed report on the 
Wabash River's ecosystem, says the 
river must rebound. 

“If we could reduce the nutrient 
flow into the river and increase the 
vegetation and find a more desir- 
able rip-rap, the river would 
become a much more valuable 
asset to Indiana - a much healthier 
river," he said. 

"But there's a long road ahead" 
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MONITORING 
THE TRIBUTARIES 


State officials are taking the first 
tentative steps on that road. 

Indiana Department of Environ- 
mental Management scientists 
have found that levels of agricul- 
tural chemicals — particularly pesti- 
cides - increase dramatically each 
spring, not long after the planting 
season. 

Spring rains wash freshly 
applied chemicals off the land, and 
with scant barriers of filtering veg- 
etation such as trees, brush and 
grasses along large sections of the 
Wabash's banks, the nutrients flow 
right into the river. 

Still, the science of crop man- 
agement has advanced in recent 
decades and many farmers are 
keeping a closer watch on the 
amount of chemicals they use. 

To get a better handle on what's 
in the river and how it gets there, 
the state launched a pilot water- 
shed monitoring project two years 


ago to study one Wabash tributary.’ 

The watershed of north-central 
Indiana's Wildcat Creek - one of 
the state's most fouled waterways — 
covers 804 square miles in seven 
counties and includes 425 miles of 
smaller creeks that constitute its 
own tributaries. 

Within the Wildcat’s watershed, 
about 93 percent of the land is agri- 
culture, but it also includes the 
major urban areas of Kokomo, 
Frankfort and Lafayette. 

“It's a good one for us to learn 
from because it looks a lot like the 
Wabash watershed, but on a small 
scale,” said Matt Rueff, assistant 
commissioner of IDEM' Office of 
Water Management. 

Twenty -IDEM researchers are 
working on the project, which is 
required under the federal Clean 
Water Act. So far, its produced a 
detailed physical model of Kokomo 
Creek, a 16-mile-long creek that 
drains about 36 square miles of the 
Wildcats watershed in Howard 
County and part of Tipton County. 

The model - now awaiting EPA 
approval - gauges Total Maximum 
Daily Loads, or TMDLs, which 
determine how much runoff of con- 
taminants Kokomo Creek can swal- 
low and still meet federal stan- 
dards. 

Though there is PCB contami- 
nation within Kokomo Creek, 
researchers found the main prob- 
lem to be human waste - either 
from leaky septic tanks or those 
hooked up to a series of drainage 
tiles that empty into the creek. 

The model for the entire Wildcat 
Creek watershed will help state 
and local officials in their efforts to 
stop pollutants from flowing into 
the creek. 
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Already, the main communities 
within Kokomo Creek's watershed 
are working to create a sewer dis- 
trict plant to deal with their prob- 
lem, said Cyndi Wagner, TMDL 
program manager for IDEM's 
Office of Water Management. 

“It looks like they're progressing 
with plans for a wastewater treat- 
ment plant. That's a really positive 
sign and it shows that our work is 
starting to pay off,” Wagner said. 


NOT EVERYONE IS HAPPY 
WITH STATE'S RESEARCH 


Environmentalists note that 
many of the state's rivers, including 
the East Fork of the White River — 
the eastern branch of the Wabash's 
main tributary - are unswimmable 
due to E. coli. 

This potentially deadly bacteria 
enters waterways through human 
and animal waste swept there 
either from "combined sewer over- 
flows" - when storm sewers over- 
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whelm wastewater treatment 
plants during heavy rains - or 
runoff from livestock operations. 

"At the speed we're going, we're 
not ever going to be able to swim 
in the White River, or even touch 
it" said Rae Schnapp, the Hoosier 
Environmental Councils water 
quality specialist. 

The state has issued fish con- 
sumption advisories for various 
species and sizes of fish along the 
river, due to the threat of PCBs and 
heavy metals such as mercury that 
have accumulated in their tissue. 

While Schnapp says the state 
deserves some credit for its efforts, 
much remains to be done. 

She and other environmental- 
ists are watching the evolution of 
the state’s updated standards for 
surface water, which regulate 
which contaminants and how 
much of them are permitted to 
flow into rivers and lakes, 

The new standards, drafted by 
the 12-member Water Pollution 
Control Board, were made public 
in February. 

Schnapp worries that the rules, 
which are being completely rewrit- 
ten, could actually result in more 
lenient standards. 

“Our view of these water quali- 
ty standards is that they should 
have taken the existing rules, 
found out what was wrong with 
them and tweaked them a little. 
They're trying to write a rule that 
has everything in it,” she said. 

“And it's nearly impossible for 
the public to follow" 

The board is expected to adopt 
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the new standards sometime in 
2000, says Lee Bridges, the biologi- 
cal studies section chief for IDEM's 
Office of Water Management. 
Bridges says people should have 
realistic expectations about the 
state's ability to improve the health 


AP 


of Indiana’s waterways. 
“It’s one of those things that did- 
n't develop in a day or a week, or a 
year. This happened over the past 
100 years or so, but hopefully we 
bottomed out about 30 years ago 
and are on a slow course upward. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL THREATS 


The 1972 Clean Water Act put Fertilizer runs off croplands during heavy 
restrictions on industry, but heavy rains, helping spawn algae blooms that / 
metals and PCBs continue doud up the river. Topsoil, pestiidesand — , ; /' : 
leaching from Superfund sites animal waste washed from farms during — ; i 
into the river's food chain. Coal- 
fired power plants also impact 


rains also foul the river. 
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During heavy rains, many cities’ sewer treatment — 
plants are overwhelmed by storm sewers, causing "combined 

sewer overflows", in which human waste is flushed into the river. 
Leaky septic tanks alsc are a problem. : 


Farmers eager to farm more land, have felled 
trees to the river's edge, causing ever-worsening 
erosion that undercuts the shoreline and silts up 
low areas where fish spawn or seek shelter during the 
summer's heat. 
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The Wabash: an historic river. 


If it wasn't for the Wabash River, 
there wouldn't be a Terre Haute. In the 
early nineteenth century, rivers were 
the highways of travel and commerce. 
Early local history revolves around Fort 
Harrison, which stood where the Elks 
Club is today at Fort Harrison Road and 
the river. Settlers clustered around the 
fort for protection against local Indians. 

The grand scheme of the Wabash 
and Erie Canal was begun in 1832 to 
provide a channel between Toledo and 
Evansville. The first boats arrived here 
in 1849, but the canal was already 
doomed by the coming of the railroads. 
The canal operated for about 10 years, 
helping the town, but not the 
stockholders. 

The Reliance and the Reliable were 
two pleasure boats which operated on 
the river in this century, providing boat 
rides and dances for local citizens in 
the 1920s and 1930s. They were docked 
South of the river bridge. 

South of Terre Haute a popular ferry 
crossed the Wabash below the scenic 
Merom Bluff which still provides a 
popular spot for looking over miles of 
Illinois land. 
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Old Fort Harrison about 1816 
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From the beginning of the 


? Revolutionary War, the leaders 
4 of the American cause wanted 
| the conquest of Detroit. It was 
» the headquarters of the pasts and 

the key to the fur trade and the 

“| control of the Indians in all the 
4 territory northwest of the Ohio 
4 River. The French villages—in- 
' cluding those in our fabulous 
Wabash River Valley—were in 
control of the British and, so 
long as they stayed that way, 
they would be used as rallying 
points for the Indian war-parties 
sent against the settlements in 
Kentucky and Pennsylvania. 

In 1775, the only American 
fortification guarding that long 
frontier stretching from Green- 
briar, in southwestern Virginia, 
to Kittanning, on the upper Al- 
leghany River, was Fort Pitt 
(now Pittsburgh, Pa.). The Fort 
did not even have a garrison. The 
inhabitants depended on the mili- 
tia of the neighboring counties 
for their protéction. 

At the beginning of the year 
1776, the British Fort at Detroit 
was garrisoned with 120 soldiers 
under the command of Capt.! 
Richard B. Lernoult with 350 
French and English fighting men 
in the town and near-by country. 
In addition, there were two 
armed British schooners and 
three sloops on guard. Governor 
Henry Hamilton was there. He 
4 had arrived on Nov. 9, 1775 but; 
4 did not assume command of the 
H troops until the Summer of 1776. 
LU ' ' ' 
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‘BOTH THE American leaders 
and the British leaders vied 
' with each other in attempting to 
: sway the Indians to join in their 
3 cause as they knew the Indian 
| would be a factor of considerable 
; weight in the contest. The early 
' American policy of attempting to 
secure Indian neutrality did not 
Jast a year. On May 25, 1776, Con- 


gress granted Gen. George Wash-| 


; ington full power to use the In- 
dians as auxiliaries and to offer! 
| them bounties for all their pris-, 
, oners — and this, notwithstand- 
| ing the arraignment of the Brit-! 
ish in the Declaration of Inde-} 
pendence for the enlistment of 
savages. . | 
Kentucky was declared af 
separate county of Virginia on| 
Dec. 7, 1776 by the House of 
Burgesses at Williamsburg.; 
| George Rogers Clark was one of; 
Í those chosen by the citizens of 
i Kentucky to present the petition 
; and the Burgesses—fearing lest 
,the Kentuckians might seek; 
protection elsewhere—finally 
i granted the petition. 

Clark had first come to Ken- 
tucky in 1772 with a few adven- 
turers—canoeing down the Ohio 
from Fort Pitt on an exploring | 
expedition. He liked what hej| 
found and, later. with some 90; 
other men came into Kentucky to; 
settle permanently. During the; 
Spring of 1777, the government of 
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Kentucky was established and it| 


immediately found its first need | 
was for military protection. | 
George Rogers Clark was en:i 
trusted with the organization of 
the militia. He was, commissioned 
a major; Daniel Boone, James! 
Harrod, John Todd and Ben- | 
jamin Logan were made captains. | 
During the Summer, many In-| 
dian raids were made on the| 
Kentucky settlements and Clark! 
led the militia 1n the retaliatory 
skirmishes. Many of the settlers 
wanted to give up the whole), 
project of settling Kentucky and, 
return to the more peaceful 
areas in the East but Clark tried 
to pacify them and assured them 
of the assistance of the colony of 
Virginia. Clark realized that the 
only solution to a peaceful exist- 
ence in Kentucky would be to 
conquer the region northwest of 
the Ohio River—and Detroit was 
the key to that region. 
+ + + 

CLARK SENT two spies to the 
villages of Kaskaskia and Co- 
hokia—on the Mississippi River—| 
and they reported back that the: 
people there and the officials had 
no thought of an attack coming 
from Kentucky—and the French! 
there were not particularly at. 
tached’.to~the..British anyway 
| Clark. felt the seizure, of Kag- 
| kaskix^nad Cohokia-would-be al 
necessity.:-He wrote to Patrick 
Henry, then Governor of Vir-| 
| ginia, that they must “either take; 
! the town of Kaskaskia or, in less 


than twelve months send an 
army against the Indians in the 
Wabash, which will cost 10 
times as much and not be of half 
the service." Clark felt so 
strongly about it all that he set 
out from Harrodsburg on the 
ii Wilderness Road for Williams- 
burg on Oct. 1, 1777 to lay his 
plans before Patrick Henry. 


Patrick Henry agreed with 
Clark but he did not think the 
Virginia Assembly would approve. 
Instead of presenting the matter 
to the Assembly, Patrick Henry 
called together a “secret com-.: 
mittee” consisting of Thomas 
Jefferson, George Mason and 
George Wythe and discussed the | 
matter in detail with them. They | 
all agreed that Detroit must be | 
taken and the region northwest ! 
of the Ohio River must be sub- 
dued. The problem was to pre-| 
sent the matter to the Assembly | 
in such a way that the govern-| 
ment would authorize the enlist- 
ment—and pay—of soldiers and 
the procurement of arms, ammu- | 
nition and supplies. 

Political expediency being: 
then about what it is now, 
Patrick Henry's “secret com- 
mittee" decided to present the 
matter to the Assembly on the 
theory that the taking of Kaskas- 
kia and Cohokia was necessary 
as a defensive measure for the 
protection of Kentucky and the 
beginning settlement there—not 
that it had any connection with 
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an aggressive action with the 


capture of Detroit as its principal 
end. The Assembly went along. 
Clark was made a lieutenant 
colonel and was authorized to 
yaise “anywhere in Virgina"-—: 
which then included a vast ter-i 
ritory of undefined limits—seven! 
companies of militia of 50 men 
each. 

Clark set out to return to Har- 
rodsburg. He had the Assembly's 
public orders in his hand— and 
Patrick Henry's "secret" orders 
in his pocket. 

From this beginning there de-| 
veloped activities which form a! 
most significant part of the great. 
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The records today are .o in-| poles which they would push 
complete it is not possible to| down into the bottom of the 
even estimate now how many | river and then walk backwards 
tons of goods—or how many flat-| along the “outer guards" on 
boats—went from Indiana to New || either side of the boat. These | 
Orleans in the early period of || boats were thirty and forty feet | 
river shipping. In just 13 days— | long and were always loaded with | 
from April 14 to April 27, 1834— |; a minimum of three to four tons! 
there were forty-one steamboats | of weight. It is easily apparent | 
which put in and landed at the || why there was not much up-i 
wharf on the river at the foot of |i stream traffic with the flat-boats. 
Ohio Street in Terre Haute. The | It was much easier—and very 
Commissioners of the Wabash & | profitable—to sell the flatboat 
Erie Canal estimated in 1829, that | for lumber when it arrived at 
the annual trade of Terre Haute | New Orleans and had unloaded. 
was 7.000 barrels of salt, 3.000| Many of the old “southern man- 
barrels of whiskv and 3.000 bar-| sions" at New Orleans, and in 
rels of pork. The total amount of | the immediate vicinity, are con- 
pork going down the river from | structed from oak timbers which 
Terre Haute, which came in from; came from the Wabash River | 
other points in the Wabash Val- i Valley—originally in the form of | 
ley, was estimated at 10,000 bar- a flat.boat. 
rels. Nearly every town along the 

The State of Indiana was ad- |; Wabash River was a “port.” In 
mirably suited for river shipping. | fact. we" wonder sometimes how 
The southern boundary was a| Some of these towns ever existed 
navigable river (the Ohio) which 
had tributaries reaching for long | 
distances into the interior. Along | 
the west boundary of the state i 
was the Wabash River which | 
crossed the state diagonally. It! 
also had branches and smaller | 
connecting streams which ied to ij 
all parís of the state. i 

Without adequate roads to take | 
care of transportation. the Gen- | 
eral Assembly—at its Fourth Ses- 
sion held in Corydon. then thc 
State Capitol—declared nearly all 
the streams of the state, which 
were capable of floating a ilat- 
boat, to be navigable. The Super- 
visors of the public roads were 
even instructed to get out the 
"road hands" and clear these 
streams of all debris. Needless to 
say, little work of this kind was 
done but still, even the smaller 
streams were used by tlatboats. 
The flatboat was built in a wide 
place in the stream and then — 
usually in March — when the 
water rose sufficiently, the boat 
was floated down the stream into 
the Wabash or the Ohio and off. “March 17th warm. , 
to New Orleans. It was nearly im- ' “March 18th. Cut Joose and run 
possible to get the flatboats up-,|all islands and towheads to the 
Stream. j| right; landed at Attica on the 

+ + + 


i| left at 4 o'clock. 
THE SHORE, in most places, wasi “March 19th. At 9 o'clock cut 
not such that a “toe-path” sean 


loose and xassed Williamsport 
be established along the edge of||2!2 miles below on the right; 
the water so that, with a rope, the || Janded 4 miles below on the left. 
boat could be pulled up the river;| Warm at 4 o'clock. Lay till the! 
or stream. In the few instances || 22nd and cut loose at 3 o'clock; 
where boats were propelied up|! landed at Covington at 11 o'clock 
the river, it was done by about: | at night. 
six or eight men on each side of ! *March 23rd. Tuesday. Loaded 
the boat pushing with long spiked | | 100 barrels of flour, 104 sacks of | 
a: c I = ‘oats. 100 bushels of corn. | 

* March 24th. Cut loose and run 
down to warehouse 3 miles on 
right. 

“March 25th. Cut loose, passed 
Perrysville on the right; landed 
at the mouth of Vermillion 
Creek. ] 

“March 26th. Cut loose early in 
the morning, passed Coal Creek 
Bend and Suzar Creek: landed at 


| 


n 
j 
N 


mind instead of a “then” mind. 
The answer of course, is that 


and when the railroads and high- 
ways became better means of 
transportation than the river, 
they started to decline. Clinton, 
Montezuma. Perrysville, Williams- 
port, Attica and several others 
were all very important shipping 
ports at one time in their early 
, history. 

A very interesting — and en- 
lightening—diary has been dis-| 


i 


1 
i record of one flat-boat coming 


t down the Wabash Hiver from 
| Pittsburgh (in Carroll County) to 
| Vincennes 112 years ago. 
+ + + 
THIS RIVER-MAN SAYS: “Leave 
Pittsburgh . .. March 13th. 1847. 
Run to Dugan's Landing; loaded 
216 barrels of pork, March 14; 
jcut loose Sunday and ran to 
Lafayette. Very cold and windy 
and snowing. 
“March 15th and 16th cold. 


a a S E E O 


* morn 


—looking at them from a "now" |: 


they grew up as shipping ports | 


covered which gives a day to day | | 


— qn d 
Montezuma ^t noon. Windy. Cut 
loose after 4 o'clock; landed 3 
miles above Clinton, late. . 
“March 27th. Very early in the! 
ing and landed at Clinton at 


se. 

*March 28th. Warm. 

*March 29th. Cloudy. 

“March 30th. Loaded 260 bar- 
rels (of) pork, 389 kegs (of) lard, 
20 barrels of lard; cut loose at 10 
o'clock. passed Otter Creek Bend, 
a short right hand point, and 

| landed at Terre Haute at 5 | 
o’clock in the evening. | 

«March 31st. Cut loose in the | 
evening. Run all night and passed A 
Darwin. Illinois. Daylight at Wild- | 

I| Goose Pond on the left. Passed 
York at 8 o'clock. 

April lst. Passed Hackberry | 
| Bend some 4 or 5 miles below; || 
| cut off on the right. A very 

strong current into it; some rain 
‘in the afternoon; cold; landed 4| 
' miles above Merom on the right. 
*April 2nd. Cut loos. at 4| 
i o'clock in the morning; passed 
` Coupee Points, 14 in number, at 
‘noon: landed at Vincennes at 8 
o'clock at night." 

This fellow goes clear on down 
to New Orleans, making notes 
and comments as he goes, where |; 
he arrived on April 24th—having 
travelled 1,093 miles. After he 

! got in to the Mississippi, he! 
would often float all night; stop 
for a couple of hours and rest, | 
then go on for a day and another 
night. 1 

These fellows often walked 
i back home from New Orleans. 
They would arrive back in the 
Wabash Valley with just enough 
time to chop down the trees, 
,dress the lumber and build an- 
‘other boat before it was time to 


| 


| 


start another trip down the river | 
the next March. | 


nce 
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| Hear the Tread of Pioneers ^ 


ox f ito =~ 
Bv John G. Biel S47: 


On July 21, 1823, James M. 
Love inserted an advertisement 
in the Western Register, Terre 
Haute's first newspaper. It read: 
“The undersigned, having wit- 
nessed the great inconvenience 
which mercantile persons have 
labored under for the want of a 
regular mode of conveying arti- 
cles to and from the Wabash 
country, thinks proper to inform 
the public that he has three ex- 
cellent Keel-Boats, which he in- 
tends plying on the Wabash be- 
tween Terre Haute and Shawnee- 
town.” 

This appeared only seven years 
after the City of Terre Haute was 
laid out. For two years—or until 
the county seat was fixed at 
Terre Haute in 1818—this little 
town did not have more than 
four or five log cabins in it. The 
immigrants, coming at that time, 
invariably went right on through 
Terre Haute and settled around 


| WITH NO ROADS, 


hating EIER 
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Fort Harrison which was then 
the center of activity in this area. 
There was far more the appear- 
ance of a town in and around 
Fort Harrison at that time than 
there was at Terre Haute. After 
the commissioners chose Terre 
Haute for the county seat and 
started the erection of a Court 
House and a little log jail—with 
the money secured to the county 
from the Town Company—mer- 
chants started establishing stores 
and people started building one 
and two-room cabins on the town 
lots. Still, most of the population 
lived out in the county but they 
needed stores for their supplies 
and needed merchants to buy 
their produce. The first houses 
were built on the banks of the 
river and on First Street. Second 
Street finally was built up but it 
was ten years before Third Street 
—then called Market Street—be- 
came the main street of the vil- 


lage. 
+ + + 

of conse- 
quence, in or out of the little 
village, the Wabash River became 
the “highway” for the transporta- 
tion of all the produce — corn, 
and wheat—of an area with a 
fifty-mile radius around Terre 
Haute. Little “stump” hominy 
mills sprang up, where corn was | 


ground for the family and the | 
animals. Water mills then de- | 


‘veloped and with those, there 


came, for the first time to Terre 
Haute, a surplus which must be 
disposed of in commerce. 


A commerce of some im- 
portance developed between 
Terre Haute and the river towns 
down the Wabash, the Ohio and 
the Mississippi, as far as New Or- 
leans. Merchandise for Green- 
castle was shipped to Terre 
Haute as was merchandise des- 
tined for places west into Illinois 
for a distance of fifty to seventy- 
five miles, Terre Haute became a 
shipping center. 


Both keel boats and flat boats 
were used for river transporta- 
tion. Any boat which could pass | 
the canal at the Ohio falls could 
ascend the Wabash River to the 
head of navigation which was 


| then at Lafayette. Many boats, 


loaded with molasses, sugar, salt 
and other merchandise came up 
to Terre Haute: and returned 


= 


loaded with pork orn, wheat 


nd flour. 


| The river bank at Terre Haute 
was a busy place. Many of the 


i £ 


| early residents of this town made 
|——or had made at the numerous 


‘-boat-yards on the bank of the 
river—their own flat boats which 
they loaded with produce and 
floated down to New Orleans 
where the produce was sold and 
even the boat, itself, sold for 
lumber which went into the 
building of the houses of the 
large plantations and stores in, 
and around New Orleans. The 
boatmen walked back—many of 
them—and arrived back in Terre 
Haute with just enough time to 
build another boat, load it up, 
amd start another river journey. 


+ + + 


THE WABASH RIVER flat-boat 
was not more than sixty feet long 


by sixteen feet wide; generally 


not more than twenty-five feet 
long. In that day they were 
called “broad-horns.” They did 
not require deep water and could 
navigate the river even when it 
was low, although most of the 
long distance shipping left Terre 
Haute in the Spring, to take ad- 
vantage of the high water. 
Finally, steam boats came up to 
Terre Haute. The first one came 
in 1822 and was the cause of a 
great celebration with “the old 
Terre Haute cannon” being 
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| rolled out to greet her. In the 
Spring of 1821, over 1,700 flat- 
boats, descended the Wabash 
River from Terre Haute. In 1831, 
‘there were sixty arrivals 
|steam-boats at Lafayette all of 
| which went by Terre Haute and 
|no doubt stopped for refueling 
and for the unloading, and load- 
ing of merchandise. For over 
twenty-five years all the com- 


Tas 


merce of this area was carried by 


the Wabash River but with the 
coming of the Wabash and Erie 
Canal and later, the railroads, the 
transportaion by water gradually 
declined. In 1843, a company was 
formed to provide 
navigation at the grand rapids of 
the Wabash River. This company 
built a lock and a dam which 
overcome that obstacle to year- 
around traffic, but it was con- 
structed of wood and, in the 
course of time, rotted out and 
‘became itself an obstacle to 
navigation. The company sold its 
interests to the federal govern- 
ment which built permanent 
works of stone at a cost of nearly 
$1,000,000 but they never ac- 
complished what was intended as 


the river traffic was on a 
decline at the time. 
+ + + 


STEAM BOATS had been in op- 


eration quite a few years before 
they started travelling the Wa- 
bash River. The principle of the 


of 


slack-water | 


steam engine had been in opera-|railroads; just as today, the rail-; The only woman president in 


tion in the textile mills' since 
James Watt’s improvements in 
1769 but it was not until 1807, 
that Robert Fulton, with the 
financial backing of Chancellor 
Livingston, made steam naviga- 
tion commercially successful. 
Livingston and Fulton obtained a 
monopoly on the waters of New 
York State and on the waters of 
the lower Mississippi. They 
launched their first steam boat 
on the Ohio, the NEW ORLEANS, 
which descended the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers in the Winter 
of 1812 but its engine was not 
strong enough for the swift cur- 
rent and so it could not return. 
It was not until tree-year later— 
in May of 1815—that a steam- 
boat succeeded in ascending the 
Mississippi and Ohio from New 
Orleans to Louisville — making 
‘tthe trip in twenty-five days. 


Until the Supreme Court of the 


United States, in its famous in- 
terstate commerce case in 1824, 
broke the monopoly of Livington 
and Fulton the full development 
of the full development of steam 
navigation was held up. In spite 
of Livingston and Fulton, Terre 
Haute was utilizing steam naviga- 
tion at ‘least two years before 
that time. 

River transportation was chal- 
lenged by the canals and the 
canals were challenged by the 


roads are challenged by the 
trucking lines and the air lines. 
It is all a matter of growth and 
the growth of Terre Haute, in 
its early years, was greatly stim- 
ulated by river transportation. 


Chemical Engineers' 


Topic Is Insulation 


Members of the Terre Haute 
section of the American Insti- | 
tute of Chemical Engineers last 
night heard a graduate of Rose 
Polytechnic Institute discuss “The 
Selection and Maintenance of 
Insulation,” j 


John R. Roberts of Indianap- 
olis, sales engineer with the 
Johns-Menville Company, spoke 
before the session in the audi- 
torium of the Chas. Pfizer & 
Co. Agricultural research and 
development center. He used 
slides to show applications of in- 
sulation techniques. 

A Rose graduate with the class | 
of 1941, Roberts served in the 
Corps of Engineer prior to join- 
ing Johns-Manville. | 

The next meetings of the sec- ; 
tion will be Nov. 19 and Dec. 10. | 
"Professional  Ethics—Employer 
and Employe" will be the topic 
of the November session. At the 
December meeting ‘Molecular 
Sieves” will be discussed. 

- A ——— 


the 90-year history of Wilson Col- 
lege in Pennsylvania, a liberal 
arts college for women, was Dr. 


Anna J. McKaeg, who served 
from 1911-1915. 
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ractive stream. It En con 
p i mercial ship 
JiRiver is just below Hunting- | Em to commer 


longer carries away 
aute's raw sewage. Other 
han serving as a watershed 
and source of supply for our 
drinking water, and granting 
athat it does, when deep 
enough, serve thé needs o 
Msome boat Penthouse n 
cumulations of waters frompfishermen, the Wabash plays 
the north to the divide whereis ee "Mu Sonne roie TM 
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hain of northern lakes. ` WA look at history will reveal fuggest changing its name 
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insignificance. It was one of “Th nr tain Ped riveri 
pe great agencies in drying Aore IueoMutn at meaningl 
to continent and adjusting to belong to those Indians 


he earth for our habitation. who first inhabited its banks.E 
Eu eu of Prairie The first white men to come 
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It enters Vigo County in Iting its bed it has left its foot. 


tinues its 
westerly 
course 
through the 
counties of 
4 Wabash, Mi- 
@ ami and Cass, 
| Here it turns 
{ 
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aj 


n the southwest part of the 
ounty are several lakes and 
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more toward 
the south and 
passes through 
Carroll and 
Tippecanoe 
4 Counties. . 
Tt forms the DOROTHY J. CLARKE 
4 boundary line between War- 
ren and Vermillion Counties f 
on the west and Fountain and E 
| Parke on the east, It m 
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22; then turning nearly due E 
south, passing nearly throughare considerable bodies of "The first explorers td* 
to center of Sections 21, 28ffwater, that in the gegera' dry-ff come in contact with the Wat: 
and 33, and enters nearly thel ntryjSbash river were French. Esaf 
center of Section 4, Township and. grey in his “History of Indi- 
12, Range ^; passing diagon-[. ana" states: ‘As Joliet floated? 
ally through the northeast 
corner of Section 9 and into 
8 and into Section 17, and 
bending to where the south- 
east meets the two limits off 
Terre Haute in Section 16; 4 
then running nearly duel 
jsouth along the entire city'sil 
\front, where it turns and 
Bs southwest into Sectio 


Pond, and Horseshoe Pondigstowed upon it. DO NOT CIRCULATE 
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Young Mr. Harbour quoted 


431 and bends suddenly and 
Juns east to the center of 


‘Section 32, and going nearly etre river. Fleets : à 
: ark . of the largest&dbash and Waubache. He went) 
glue south, enters the centeriicteamboats Easily dinis toļ on to write: “But before thel: 
erre Haute and above the[|iEnglish dominated, thels 
: north line in the early days [French named it Blanch river, 
est to where it nearly touchtiog western steamboating.” according to its literal mean-|: 


es the State line at the north. : : ; . The English then came}! 
west corner of Section 28, e interesting paper enti. Lung i 


then goes due south to the 
‘southwest corner of Section}. 
(33, where it becomes the di- 
viding line between Indiana 
land Illinois. 

From this point to the 
southwest corner of the coun- 
ity, the southwest corner of]|t 
Section 35, Township 10 
¡Range 10, it contnues to for 


iform the county and sta 
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i34 on the river St. Phillips, here4. 
| tofore called Missouri, and the 
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p “Ag history shows, the 
g name of our river has not al-j 

Aways been Wabash. If, how-j 
ever, one of the original In- 
dian inhabitants of this area 
could today hear us prop 
Zinounce the name of our river 
She would know  precisel 
hat we mean. If this sam 
Indian could see the Wabas 
iver today he would probably! 
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Riverman 


Community Affairs File 


Savors 


By HOWARD STEVENS 
Tribune State Editor 


OLD YORK, Ill. — From a 
gentle rise by the side of the 
road, the muddy waters of the 
Wabash River stretch out like a 
chocolate tide between giant 
Sycamore trees that finger the 
Sky and march down to the 
water's edge. 

In a glade of cottonwood 
trees, off to one side, a young 
deer pokes its black, bufton- 
hose into the air. Satisfied that 
we represent no threat, the 
animal continues nibbling at 
the tender bushes. 

In this tranquil countryside, 
Riverman Art Pinkston swears 
he will spend his retirement 
years. So far, he’s enjoyed 
himself and he's planning more 
of the same, 

"I farm a little — garden, 
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really — fish a lot and loaf even 
more." Pinkston sees his days 
on the river he loves. 

One of four children. 
Pinkston can remember when 
he could walk across the river 
in the dead of winter and the 
water. in some spots. was 
frozen a foot thick. Pinkston 
has no regrets about spending 
most of his 60 years near or on 
the river. 

"The river has a way of get- 
ting to you. It's like a magnet. 
It draws you back. I don't. ip- 
tend to leave it." he confesses. 

Friends who bad-mouth the 
river, don't stay long among 
Pinkston's circle of friends. In 
these parts, Pinkston doesn't 
need many friends, the region 
is full of relatives. 

Pinkston kin came to the 
river long ago. Many are still 
here. 

"People say the river is 
dirty. It isn't. It's cleaner than 
ever. Look at that water, he 
directs. cupping a sample in the 
palm of his hand. 


Over the years. Pinkston has 
probed the river with hip boots, 
John boat, nets and a long. cane 
pole. Last month. he netted a 52 
pound catfish. 

Although he seldom takes to- 
bragging. Pinkston makes no 
bones about the fact that he has 
lived on the river for weeks 
without once visiting a store. 

"Its all there for the 


| taking." he likes to say. 


| "All sorts of animals follow 
the water — ducks deer. geese. 
I know folks who eat mussels 
and I once fried an eel. It was 
delicious. And. turtle soup — 
who could ask for anymore? He 

j| answers his own question. 
Pinkston's face is lined with 


wrinkles and roughened by the | 


weather. The wrinkles got that 
way from Squinting into the sun 
and laughing a lot. 

A confirmed outdoorsman, 
Pinkston knows where to find 
the best pawpaws, butternuts 
and sassafras roots. He knows 
and will tell, how to catch 

| coon, corner a bullfrog with a 
red flannel rag and the best 
Way to.take walnut stain off 

| your hands. 

When he talks about the 
river, his eyes light up and he's 
likely to stutter in his excite- 

i ment. But the message comes 
through — loud and clear. 

"Give me the river and river 
folks. I don't know what it is, 
but there's some sort of bond 
between men who live close to 
the river. I guess its about like 

i farmers. They make good 

| neighbors,” he says. 

"Ever cooked wild duck over 
an open fire? That's reg] 
country eating," he grins. 
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“Back in the eighties, from the 
`| bridge at Main street (now Wa- 
bash avenue) down to the horse 
shoe bend known as the site of 
:|old Terre Haute, there were no 

factory buildings except the old 
gas works at 
the foot of 
Walnut street. 

"There were 
several brick 
vards located 
: on the east 
= bluff, where 
; the brick for 
: many of our 
| local buildings 
and sidewalks 
were made. 
'The Ross and 
the Sudbrink 
yards at Washington avenue were 
well known. The Charles Hoff 
yard was at Osborne street; the 
jAscherman yard farther down 
the Prairieton Road near the 
Westor. Paper plant. 


“On the north side, back of 
Woodlawn cemetery, were other 
yards for thc making of brick. 
These brick were called soft 
brick, but the Hoff yard was also 

'| making a pressed brick, a smooth, 
harder variety. Many of our bet- 
ter buildings were constructed of 

| these pressed brick. The Wash- 
ington Avenue Presbyterian 

i Church is an example. These fine 

! brick, however, were not as good 
as the shale brick we are now 
using. 


: Obtained Clay from River. 


| «The clay for the early brick 

was procured from the river bot- 
4tom land. The bottom for a long 
a stretch was fairly level terrain, 
| which was brought about by the 

scouring action of swift river 
- water during the annual river 
* freshets. These freshets kept the 
iland free of tall weeds and 
! mowed down under obstructions. 
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Resident Recalls Happenings 


T 6-72-60 


Terre Haute's oldest printer, 85-year-old Henry M. Houseman, has a remarkable memory and en- 
joys telling about the good old days of his home town. His father owned a grocery store at the cor- 
ner of Second and Washington (or Moffatt street, as it was known then) and the family lived at 1307: also used. An occasional muskie 
Harding avenue. Back in those days the river was the place for boys to play, and fishing, hunting and| was hooked by a lucky angler. 
boating were the favorite pasttimes. In this way they learned much about the river and its activities. 


out the blue elay from which the 
brick were made. The topsoil was 
removed and the clay was ex- 
posed. The deposit often ran to 
eight or ten feet in depth. A hole 
twenty feet in diameter was dug 
and the clay was then loaded in 
a grinding machine. 

"There were several kinds of 
grinding machines. In one the 
clay was mixed with water and 
stirred to the proper consistency 
for handling. This machine was 
motivated by horse power. The 
prepared mud was then pressed 
into a mold of eight brick ca- 
pacity, and the mold was carried 
by the off-bearer to the drying 
yard, a leveled-off plot of ground 
covered with a layer of fine sand. 

*When the hot summer sun 
had sufficiently hardened or 
cured the brick they were turned 
to dry the bottom side. Then they 
were “ricked” until fall for the 
burning process. The bricks were 
placed in a kiln with places pro- 
vided for the burning of many 
cords of long firewood. It re- 
quired several weeks of firing 
to properly burn a kiln o£ brick. 
A false wall of burned brick at 
each end of the kiln provided 
a place for burning the sand 
which was used on the drying 
ground. This sand in the process 
of drying was also a dandy place 
to roast ears of corn with the 
husks on, Irish potatoes and 
sweet potatoes. With a little salt 
and butter these made tasty eat- 
ing. 

“The clay holes after being 
dug were abandoned and when 
the river rose in freshet they 
filled with water and fish. Here 
the small boy learned to swim 
and catch fish. In winter weather 
these clay pits would freeze and 
the grocery and meat dealers 
were able’ to cut and store a 


4t was here the brick makers dug | summer's supply of ice, which 
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they would store in their own 
ice houses or bins. This ice was 
an inferior quality and could be 
used only for these cooling pur- 
poses, being unfit for other pur- 
poses. A better grade could be 
harvested from the river but this 
was a more hazardous undertak- 
ing. 
Good Fishing. 


“Prior to the building of the 
dam at Mt. Carmel, the Wabash 


disciples of Issac Walton at all 
times. On summer evenings the 
banks would be lined with entire 
families engaged in tishing. Good 
catches were generally made, and 
it was not unusual for a more 
expert angler to catch a hundred 
channel cats, eight to twelve 
inches long in a couple of hours. 
These catfish were the easiest to 
catch. However, a big bass was 
hooked once in a while. 

“The big catches were made 
with “trot” lines and nets. There 
were many market fishermen and 
they caught a lot of fish every | 
day and night. Ben Adams oncc 
netted a catfish that weighed 160 
pounds. It was almost seven feet 
in length, and when the huge| 
head was chopped with an axe, 
the head remained alive for more 
than ten hours. The body was 
cut into inch-thick slices and ped- 
dled for ten cents a pound. Many 
other big catfish were caught by 
these market fisherman who: 
made a very good living at their 
vocation. 

"There was a long gravel bar. 
located at the foot of Hulman! 
street. When it was covered with | 
a foot or two of water it provided 
a dandy place for gigging fish. 
The old lard oil type of gigging 
light was not used very much as 
it smoked too much. A gasoline 
torch of the type used by street; 
corner venders was more popu-| 
lar for it made a better light. [| 
went on many gigging expedi.| 
tions. Big buffalo fish  were| 


easiest to see in the water. 
"There were many eels in the 
river and were easily caught if 
one chanced on a cluster of them. 
Eels tangled themselves into a 
cluster with their heads sticking 
out. If you caught an eel and 


Same spot you would catch an- 
other and so on. 


S 


usually snagged as they were the 


Supply Plentiful. i 

“Shovelfish or sturgeon were | 
plentiful and were good eating. 
You had to remove the hard out- 
er shell, pull out the spinal cord 
and then you had a mess of fish 
without a bone. The roe were 


There were gars and turtles al 
the river but they did not | 
the fisherman much. In the 
ponds, however, they constituted 
a pest. Snappers and soft shell 
turtles were good eating, but 
gars were only good for "trot"i 
line bait. The firm white flesh | 
was especially attractive to cat-i 
fish.” | 

Henry Housman's father 


died |. 
before he was twelve years’ ald, ip 


and young Henry began his work- |- 
ing carcer as a messenger boy foy | 
provided good fishing for the | he Terre Haute District Tele-|. 


a seven day week and 14 to 16 
hours a day. His second job was 
at the Tool Works for a short 
time. This was followed by his 
apprenticeship in a printing shop, 
a trade in which he has been ac- 
‘tive for over seventy years. 


v] 


placed the next bait in about nu 


It was possible | 
to catch a dozen or more. | 


‘graph Service operated by C. C.|^ 
i Oakey. This first job paid $2 forl- 


cl 
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ito flow underneath. This was 
known as the “Corporation Ditch.” 
: . 5 |! In 1835, Curtis Gilbert, Demas 
From North In This Direction Deming, and other property own- 
lers in that section introduced an 
HAUTE TRIBUNE——— APR 8 1951 | 
i By A. R. Markle. 
HE Wabash River is no modern 
back tens of thousands of years. 
A glacier or two that came down} 
from the north changed its course 
to some extent, and gouged a deep 
] 
turies to follow, this became filled 
with gravel and sand until today 
it has reached great depth. 

The ground beneath the city of| 
cessive layers of sand and gravel, 
interspersed with hard-pan, to the 
depth of about 100 feet. Wells | 
drilled in the vicinity must go 
level. Even the hills on the east 
and west, some six miles apart, are 
made of this water-bourne mate- 
rial, carried by the glacier tor- 
tain locations in the valley where 
no gravel is found, as though an 
island of shale had been left by 
the moving glacier. The water 
ticular spot and continued its way 
to the Ohio. | 

With the final retirement of the, 
glacier, vegetation appeared. Per- 
or very small plants would grow, 
but as they died and rotted they 
added to the soil that was con- 
stantly being brought down from | 
layer of fine alluvial soil from one 
to five feet deep. 

Having been, for the most part,, 
water-bourne, some of the soil, 
erosion took place, and some of| 
the finest topsoil in the valley now 
helps to choke the mouth of the 
Mississippi below New Orleans. 

Heavy rainfall and high waters 
| have produced periodic floods 
| through the centuries, but our rec- 
ords go back only as far as the 
this section of the country. The 
earliest record we have is the 
i flood of 1828, and never since that 
time has the water risen to that 

In 1858 the flood of that year 
| was recorded as “the highest since 
| 1828,” but still short of the all- 
| time mark. Again in 1875 the flood 
"corded even though it was higher 
than the one of 1858. 

In the 1850s came the building 
of the Terre Haute & Alton Rail- 
‘bottom lands west of the river 
held back the water to some ex- 
tent, though a trestle work about 
jhalfway to the western bluff zl- 

Those years also saw the build- 
ing of the roadway, known as the 
Maxvile Road, and today is the 
West Terre Haute grade, across to 
openings that allowed the flood 
waters to go through. When it was 
raised a little higher the openings 
proved insufficient and the grade 


Sb River Followed Chie ~~ jerossing, which allowed the water 
| 
creation. Its existence goes 
bed, or channel. During the cen- 
Terre Haute is made up of suc-| 
down that far to reach the rock 
rents. "There are, however, cer- 
seems to have circled that par- 
haps at first, only grasses or reeds 
above until now the valley has a 
| would again be water-bourne, as|, 
Recording of Flood Levels. 
coming of the first white men to 
| level. 
‘record was below the first re- 
road, and its grade across the| 
lowed for the passage of the water. 
the western bluff, which, too, had 
was threatened during the floods. 


‘The flood prevented the trains 


act in the Legislature, which was 


. passed, allowing them to dam Lost 


Otter Creek On The North. 


Otter Creek, which drains much 
of the northeast and eastern sec- 
tion of the county, is a compara- 
tively small stream under normal 
conditiohs. There were times when 
such a little amount of water 
flowed that the Markle Mill was 
unable to operate for months at a 
time. However, in times of heavy 
rainfall it carried off enormous 
amounts of water. 

It was the flood of 1875 which 
caused great damage to the rail- 
roads, particularly the C.&E.I. 


from traveling over their trestle 
near North Terre Haute. 

The covered bridge on what is 
now the Lafayette Road over Otter 
Creek, had water over and above 
the floor and one of the freak hap-| 
penings of that: year was the small 
amount of damage done when a} 
tree was forced completely through | 
both sides of it. | 

The History of Lost Creek. 


Lost Creek was another small 
stream with very little water run- 
ning in it most of the year. At 
times it was only a trickle which 
one could easily step across. Dur- 
ing flood conditions the eastern 
section of Terre Haute suffered 


considerable damage along its) 
course, which was at that time, 
roughly, about Twenty-fifth street 
and Maple avenue to Nineteenth 
street and Wabash avenue, across 
the Gilbert property toward Pop-, 
lar street. i 

When the  surveyors came 
through to lay out the State and 


National Roads, in 1821 and 1827,! 
they found the “prairie was inun- | 


dated to a depth of a foot or 
more," making the road almost im- 
passable. 

In constructing the National 
Road in the early 1830s, a cause- 
way four or five feet above the 
ground level was built, with a 
covered, wooden bridge built over 
a ditch at the Nineteenth street 


Creek at the present Thirtieth 
street and plow a few furrows 
across to the northwest. When the 
first high water came, it washed 
out a permanent channel, which 
we now know as Lost Creek, north 
of Maple avenue. This channel is 
fifteen to twenty feet deep in some 
places. 

In ordinary seasons, the water 
in the creek disappears in the sand 
and reappears in the form of large 
springs at the bank of the Wabash 
River above Fort Harrison. The 
search for gravel on the North 
Seventh Street Road and North 
Thirteenth Street Road has caused 
a great lake to be formed. in which 
the water can rise during floods, 
saving property owners in that 
section considerable worry. 


Wabash On the Rampage. 


The triumph of the Wabash was 
when it ravaged the county in 1913. 
It was outstanding because of the 
property loss and damage caused 
by the water. It followed on the 
heels of the tornado that broke on 
Easter Sunday night and which 
produced amazing damage to life 
and property. 

Within two weeks the water had 
gone over the grade west of the 


: bridge, washed out the street car 


traeks that had been built along 
the south side of the road, washed 
out the Pennsylvania grade at West 
Terre Haute and a few places be- 
tween there and Terre Haute, and 
washed out the Big Four, to a great 
extent, all the way from the trestle 
to the water works. 

It remained for this flood to pro- 
duce the most devastating losses 
the Wabash Valley had ever 
known. The earlier floods, while 
not so high, caused a great deal 
less damage because of the scat- 


| tered settlement of the pioneers. 


Terre Haute was more fortunate 
than some of the flood districts in 
other parts of the country, for it 
was only in outlying districts such 
as the one known as Robertstown 


that there was any actual submerg- , 


ence of property within: the city. 
This section is located in the north 
end in the neighborhood of what is 
known as Conover's pond. 

West Terre Haute suffered the 
greatest loss. Very few portions of 
the town escaped actual flooding. 
In the construction of the Paris 
Line of the interurban system an 
underpass was contructed under 
the Vandalia Railroad just west of 
West -Terre Haute. The water 
flowed through this very heavily, 
but with very little erosion. How- 
ever, immediately west of what is 
now known as Market street, the 
railroad grade was broken and the 
entire middle section of the town 
was engulfed. 
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Of Lah ore 
cem hab lives near the river | 


By HOWARD STEVENS 
cannot go for long without a| 


IHRE Staje IEditgr visit to the riverbank. The river 
CLINTON, Ind. — Eel, Sugar, | draws'a fellow like a magnet—a 
Raccoon, Honey, White and Tip- | man | must go and look at the 

pecanoe creeks and rivers dump river now and then.” 

into it. Houseboats, showboats, | From Cranberry Prairie. 

packets and gunboats once rode | TO Dips where it bubbles out of | 
its waves. he soil, the Wabash coils and, 

Indians buried their dead in UüCoils 480 miles to a point 
mounds along it and at one |whe xe irons into tae Ohio 
time, you could take a wagon| gE .the summer. the 
and three horses across if'on a | Sweet ^ drift across its cof- 
ferry for 50 cents. Called jfee-colored waters. 
Ouabache—White River—by the. In the-winters of years past. | 
French, the Indians gave their| folks living along the river could 
lives. possess it and the!" Py. across the ice. Indian’ Rif 
English fought to Gold it. rs Beaverstown, Macksville.! 

Author William E. Wilson Goosebar and l0-mile Island: 
perhaps described the Wabash|Were well-known spots alone its 
River best when he wrote: "A|Woutherly flow. gef 

1 . a Slaughterhouses shared river- 
front spots with artesian bath! 
houses. Singer Jenny Lind once} 
tsang from» ethe top deck of a 
iriver steamer struggling up- 
stream to Terre Haute. 

Gravel and clay were taken - 
from the river bed in early days 
and tow paths and the Wabash 

E Canal shared space aln: £F 


its corridor. For 160 miles. tine 
river forms. a natural boundary | 
line between - d: 
IHinois. | 

| Almost “as colorful as & 
į river. were the rivermen whol 
“looked to the Wabash for fun| 
| and substance. Most lived by; 


Indiana 


| down by. "kinfolk. 3 
| A riverman knew how a 
make pokeberry ink and where| 
lto find the best pawpaws. 

new how to fish for cam 
|worms and catch a’ buli 
| with a red flannel rag. 
During the Depression, many 
lived on ‘houseboats. re 


‘ing the river. Fish and lE 
“plentiful but money 


rome has spent mosti 


lof his 6 s probing the 
river" s innards for mussels and 
ifish, glows when he talks about 


the river he 


s. A retiree, he |. 
jtravels th r 


but I have four 
,ever before. 


i swears. 
! Pinkston, who 
|the river near 
‘now ‘spends most 
fishing and gardening along tie); 


.river banks near .his native| 


town. He still fishes. taking | 


giant catfish from the river in| 


nets he fashions himself. 

"Ever cooked wild duck over, 
an open fire? Now that's real 
living" the seasoned out- 
:doorsman suggests. | 

A few minutes with Pinkston, 
and you find out are hooked on 
ithe river, too. | 

“Watch the river. there. See| 
lhow. if relaxes you? There's a 
mystic bond among folks who! 
live by the river. It will get you} 
every time.” Pinkston reasons. ' 
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Terre Haute and Wabash River Have | 
Long Been Friendly Neighbors 


By A. R. Markle. t 
p prehistorie years when the! 
river was carrying away the| 


floods that resulted from the 


melting of the glaciers, the Wa- 
bash 


immense water| 
course, extend- 
ing from bluff! 
to bluff, nearly 
five miles across, 
and with a depth 
to correspond. 

With the filling 
up of the channel 
by gravel and 
silt brought from 
above, it be- 
4 came a much 
i; smaller stream 
flowing from 
side to side of the 
valley, changing 
; its course from 
time to time and 

leaving old beds 
A. R. MARKLE. that became 
land-locked bay- 
| ous or ponds, some of which were 
dry during the summer season 
and others which held water the 
year 'round, rising and falling 
with the river to which they were 
connected by underground chan- 
nels. 

Even within the memory of 
man the river has changed its| 
course near Terre Haute, more 
noticeably so above the bridges! 
where the original “40 foot” of 
our boyhood days is now on the 
east bank of the river. It was} 
then on the west bank. 

A half-century ago the river 
flowed almost south past the wa- 
ter works and lofty trees stood on, 
the west bank where now only the 
steep undercut bank shows and 
where the river now flows almost 
parallel with the railroad when 
in the old days it swept straight: 
through the channel under the| 
bridge. 


was 


an 


Lower Island. 


In another instance the river 
now flows several hundred feet 
further east than when the island 
was first formed opposite Mul- | 
berry street, the island in turn | 
becoming attached to the shore 
and forcing the river still further 
east. A half century ago there 
was a very appreciable part of 
the flow passed under the road 
and trestle half way to West 
Terre Haute or Macksville, as it, 
was then known. | 


Even in summer there was; 
some flow there but later through | 
the filling up of the stream, less 
and less water went that way and 
finally the old trestle work that 
carried the National Road over it, 
was abandoned and the grade 
filled in to correspond with the’ 
rest of the road, leaving as me-| 
mentoes the two deeper holes on 
the south side where the water 
had cut in as it passed through 
the bridge or trestle. 

Not only was the course of the 
stream changed but the flow has 
changed also, there being less 
water the year round ard with 
rare exceptions no such floods as 
Occurred in the earlier days. 

It is true that the flood of 1913! 
exceeded all others of record, 
but that was an exception to the 
usual raises that in earlier days: 
were counted upon to carry down 
river the commerce those days; 
when the flat boat was almost the ` 
only means of transporting our 
produce to market. 

To the boatmen of those unc 
the January "freshet" or the. 
“June rise" was a necessity and! 
without it he could not float his 
cargoes to market. 

Built by masters in the art, 
these immense boats were often 
loaded on dry ground and. 
launched only by reasons of the 
rising waters, a failure of the: 


‘expected freshet meant failure of ! 


the entire venture for not only was 
the boat literally “high and dry” 
but without the deeper water 
there was little hope of being able 
to navigate the craft into the 
greater rivers of the Ohio and 
Mississippi. 


Busy Boat Builders. 


Timber for the construction of 
, these immense boats was to be 
lhad in plenty and many skilled 
{workmen were at hand so that 
|the boat building industry flour- 
ished here, there being several 
yards, the largest of which was 
operated by William Haynes on 
the bank above the Waterworks. 

These craft were usually about 
one hundred feet long by twenty 
ifeet wide with a depth of five 
feet and held immense cargoes of 
wheat or corn, pork or whisky, 

Their building and size depend- 
ed largely on the excellent sup- 
ply of yellow poplar furnished by 
ithe native tulip tree, a single 
tree often yielding the needful 
gunwales one hundred feet long 

and five feet high that made up 
one side of the boat. 
| "The proper tree selected, it was 
felled and hewed into a giant 
beam fifty feet long and thirty- 
| six inches square from which four 
eight by thirty-two timbers were 
sawed. Two of these were spliced 
jat the ends to make a half gun- 
|wale one hundred feet long and 
ifive feet wide or high. 

Two such sides being set up 
‘with about twenty feet between 
them, the inner edges were rab- 
bitted to allow the heavy floor 
timbers, about sixteen by four 

inches, to be pinned to the gun- 
wales, the joints were packed 
with oakum and the entire struc- 
ture turned right side up to form 
i the boat, 

If to be used for bulk grain, 
|a false floor was built and a 
pump provided to drain any leak- 
age into the bilge beneath. The 
boat was launched and as the 
timber swelled from the contact 
with the water it was soon tight 
enough to load and with the 
| January rise or the “June fresh- 
pet" it was on its way to the low- 
er latitudes and fortune. 

Care and skill were needed to 
build the boat and equally high 
skill was needed to navigate the 
waters of the Ohio and Mississippi 
and avoid the treacherous bars 
‘and shoals that meant loss or de- 
lay in reaching market. 

Arriving at Natchez or New Or- 
leans, the cargo was sold and the 
boat disposed of for its timber 
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and the party began the long trip 
home. 

Before the coming of the steam- 
boat, this meant a long and dan- ; 
gerous journey on foot or by horse 
and only too many of our early 
townsmen never reached home, 
the hazards of the trip being add- 
ed to by the highwaymen who 
took heavy toll of the home-bound 


|and gold-laden adventurer. 


|must eat to live to fight. | 


t 
| 


I 
| 
| 
| 
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Army Supplies. 

The coming of the steamboat 
did not spell the end of the flat- 
boat era for as late as the Civil 
War days boats still left here for 
down-river points to supply the 
flour to the boys in blue who | 

But the steamboat did add to | 
the commerce that left our port, ! 
for with the ability to run up 
stream came an immense com- 
merce in freight for this and fur- 
ther up river points and with the 
profits of that freight it was pos- 
sible to compete in price with the 
lower cost transportation of the 
flatboat and with the coming of 
the railroad, not only the flatboat 
but in turn the steamboat itself 
failed to be paying ventures. 

Steamboating was at its highest 
as the railroad saw its first light, 
in the days immediately preced- 
ing the Civil War and while the 
boats continued to run as late as 
Seventies it was with less and less 
profit and with the bitter competi- 
tion of the railroads, the trade 
finally ceased altogether. 


At its height the steamboat 
trade was of great benefit to Terre 
Haute and even to points as far- 
north as Lafayette, there being a, 
regular schedule in 1848 between | 
the two towns when the steamer | 
“Pink” made two trips a week. 

Another boat, the “Daniel; 
Boone," ran weekly between | 
Terre Haute and Lafayette in the 
following year, while there are 
news items in the old Wabash 
Courier as early as 1842 of the 
arrival of the Tuscumbia” and 
“Spartan” from Lafayette and the 
“Columbian” and “Adelaide” 
from “‘ports above" in March. 

Among arrivals and departure 
of boats in the month of March, 
1842, are "'Carrier" for Cincin- 
nati, “Columbian” for Lafayette, 
"Spartan" for Delphi, “Miami” 
for Lafayette, “Spartan” for Cin- 
cinnati, “Ontario” for Pittsburgh, 
“Tuscumbia” for mouth of the 
Wabash, “Adelaide” for Cincin- 
nati, 


Around The Horn. 

In the height of the California 
gold rush in 1849 and 1850, many 
who did not want to take the 
overland road to California went 
by steamer to New Orleans and 
by ship to Panama or “around the 
horn” and we find in the Courier 
of March 9, 1850, the departure by 
March of Walter Booth, James 
Hitchcock, Walter Warren, August 

| Nippert, John and Bartholomew 
Riley to seek their fortunes in the 
"golden west.” 

In 1852, the “Kentucky” with 
| Captain Carson, was making 
regular trips to Cincinnati and 

return and at times, water per- 
mitting, extending her run to La- 
fayette. 

It was in March of that year, 
too, that the "American Star" 
miscalculated her speed or steer- 
ing capacity and rammed the 
bridge that spanned the Wabash 
at Ohio street and carried away 
not only one half of the draw, but 
a hundred feet of the bridge 
which resulted in a famous law- 
suit by the drawbridge company. 

Captain Jolly lost in the suit 
and was assessed damages to the 
amount of $1,750.00 after a delay 
of two years in court. Consider- 
able skill was required to get the 
steamers through the draw- 
bridges. The Big Four bridge, 
having stone piers, stood in less 
danger than the wagon bridge 
with piles to support it. 

Before reaching the former and 
in sufficient time to allow the 
opening of the draw span, the 
steamer whistled its signal and 
swung close to the west bank to 
set a man or men ashore. 

These men took with them a 
hawser which they secured to a 

tree on the bank and the boat 
crew was needed to enable the 
pilot of the boat to swing his 
craft through the draw in safety 
and in order the men cast off 
their line and racing along the 
bank boarded the boat again by 
the gang plank swung out to take 
then aboard, the boat mean- 
while drifting easily with the 
current while preparations were 
made by the tender of the wagon 
bridge to let the boat pass 
through it. 


nt for 


| Winter Freezer. 

Low water in the summer fre- 
quently stopped the trade from 
the north and there are a few 
| records showing delays in sched- 
| uled arrivals from the south due 
| to low water but usually the traf- 
ifie ran throughout the year or 
| until stopped by the freezing over 
| of the river. 

In that feature, too, the river of 
old is not the present Wabash for 
one Seldom sees it frozen over now 
| where but a few years ago ice 

gorges blocked its course and 
caused or threatened serious dam- 
age. 

In the early packing house days 
of Terre Haute there was no arti- 
ficial refrigeration by which the 
packing industry was a year 
round business and it could only 
be continued after the coming of 
spring by use of the huge quan- 
tities of ice that were cut and 
stored through the season of ice 
moking. 

For many years the section of 
the river between the bridges was 
usually the scene of great activity 
when ice by the thousands of tons 
was cut and stored in the im- 
mense icehouses that lined the 
east bank. The scrapers that re- 
moved the snow, the gangs that 


| marked off the lines to be fol- 


lowed by the runways and dis- 
posed them in the house made a 
considerable number of employed 
;that would have had no other 
work through long and severe 
winters but for this and its at- 
tendant industries. 

Winter Ice Crop. 
Ice was seldom if ever cut un- 
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Wabash River — | 
the wa Ber nee nbs be key | 


“part in the vital history of a huge f$ 
J part. of the United States, John 
4| G. Biel, attoraey and hobbyist his- 
M torian, told Exchange Club mem- 
M bers yesterday at their Deming 
HJ Hotel luncheon meeting. il 
| Biel, who as part of his hobby fi 
jin history writes the weekly col: [- 
4 umn, "I Hear the Tread of Pio- fs 
yj neers,” for The Star, related how fS 
$ explorers traversed the Wabash fe 
and how a chain of trading posts [2 
and forts followed, beginning set- f 
tlement. ; 

+o + 


FURTHER, he. pointed out, under 
French rule the provinces of Can- 
ada and Louisiana had their divi- 
sion point at “Terre Haute du 
Ouabache" or where Wabash Ave- 
nye runs through Terre Haute to- 

ay. 

Biel,-who was: introduced to the 
Exchangeites by September pro- f 
gram committeeman Homer B. ff 
Aikman, related that the French 
M explorer, La Salle, trying to find 
Ja route to China, discovered the [Bj 
M Wabash in: 1679 after traversing E 
i the Great Lakes,’then crossing the P 
divide. at Fort Wayne. l 

The French period followed while f= 
Indians held the passes of the Al- [9 
leghany Mountains against West- 
ern travel by English ge on fe 
the East Coast. 1 

+ +t, 
HE RECALLED the capture of 
Vincennes by George -Rogers K 
„Clark which gave.the American 
colonists, “after the English had 


| pushed ,aside French rule, the 
claim to the vast Northwest Ter- [2 
ritory, and then pointed out that i 
Terre Haute's Fort Harrison: first B 
was the scene of a battle whieh 
thwarted plans of Indians to sweep le» 
,the whites from this area and later ll 
*was ‘basing point for the battle 
of Tippecanoe which crushed Te-E 
's\. hopes. of . confederating 

Indian, tribes agáinst the whites, | 
+ He Li ag too, ond river 


MA. r 

"President Don "O'Rear “announced 
that. Terre,Haute Exchange mem- 
hers! will join in à state board of 
“control meeting at Brazil Thurs- 
day, with dinner to-follow- at the 
Old Trails Inn. " a: 
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Has Change 
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spond. 
With 

it became 

its course 


- held water 


By DOROTHY J. 


In prehistoric times When the river was carry ig 
i from the melting of the glaciers, the Wa bash river Was 
* extending from bluff to bluff, nearly five miles across af 3 


the filling up of the channel by gue and si 
uch smaller stream flowing 


m time to time and leaving old be 1 
or ponds, some of which were dry during the summer season ant 
e. year "round, rising and falling with the river to wh 


WA BASH y 


rom si 


| connected by underground channels. 


Even within the memory of man fhe river has changed its course T 
| Haute, more noticeably so above the bridges where the original “40 foot" 
senior citizen’s boyhood days is is now 


the west bank. 
Some seventy years ago the 


river flowed 'almost south past [ 


the water works and lofty trees 


stood on the west bank where * 


now only the 
steep undercut 
bank shows 
and where the 
river now 
flows almost 
paralled with 
the railroad | 


when in the 
old days it = 3 
swept straight eee PT 
through the DOROTHY J. 
| channel under CLARK His 
the bridge: K 
In another instance 


rlver now flows several hun- 
fired feet further east than 
when the island was first 


the. 


formed opposite Mulberry; 


Street. the island in turn he- 
*oming attached to the shore 
and forcing the river still 
further east. 
ago there was a very ap- 
preciable part of the flow 


Seventy years + 


passed under the road and. 


trestle half way to“West Terre 
heute or Macksyille, as it was 
then known, 


Ev en in summer there was 


eam, less and less water 
t that way and finally the 
ald trestle work that carried 
the National Road over it was 
abandoned and the grade fill- 
ed in to correspond with the 
rest of the road. This left as 
twa. mementoes the two 
deeper holes on the south side 
where the water had cut in as 
it passed through the bridge 
or trestle. 

Not only was the course of 
the stream changed. but the 
flow has changed also. There 
was less water the year round 
and with rare exceptions no 
such floods as occurred in the 

- earlier days. 
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"run upstream came an 


It is tru& that the flood" Of? 
1813 exceeded all others of 
record. but that was an excep- 
tion to the usual flaods that in 
‘earlier days were counted 
upon to carry down river the 
commerce of the flat boats, 
the only means of transport- 
ing produce to market. 

‘To the boatment of those 
times. the January ‘‘freshet’’ 
or the "June rise" was a 
necessity and without it he 
could not float his cargoes to 


market. Built hy masters in 
the art, these immense boats 
were “often loaded on dry 
ground and launched only by 
reason of the rising waters. A 
failure of the expected freshet 
meant failure of the entire 
venture, for not only was the 
boat literally “high and dry" 
but without the deeper water 
there was little hope of being 
able to navigate the craft into 
the greater rivers of the Onio 
and the Mississippi. 

The coming of the steam- 
boat did not spell the end of 
the flatboat era, for as late as; 
the Civil War days boats still 
left here for down-river points, 
to supply the flour to the 
northern soldiers. 

But the steamboat did E 
to the commerce that left ou 
part, for with the ability t 
im-. 
mense commerce in freight 
for this and further Ei 
points and with the profits of 
that freight for this and | 
further -up-river points and | 
with the profits of that freight | 
it was possible to compete in | 
price with the lower cost | 
transportation of the flatboat | 
and with the coming of the | 
railroad, not only the flatboat 
but in turn the steamboat | 
jtself failed to be paying ven- | 


' tures. | 


Steamboating was at its | 


highest peak as the railroad | 


at became Ii 
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We floods that resulted 
‘an. immense water course 
With a depth to corre- 


om the north, 
ev, changing 
eked bayous 
hers which 
M were 


al Terre 
of our 


on ihe east bank of the river. It was ten on 


Ragan, ci che dá: imne- 

i*diately preceding 
i War and while the. boats con- 
| Jinued to run as late as the Sev- 
Henties, it was with less and 
jeless profit and with the bitter" 
| competition of the. railroads, 

the trade finally “ce ased 
| altogether. 

At its height the steamboat 
trade was of great benefit to 


T Haute and even to 


points as far north as 
Lafayette. In 1848 there was a 
regular scnedule between the 
two towns when the steamer 


"Pink" made two trips a 
week. 

| Another boat, the “Daniel 
; Boone," ran weekly beiween 


{°Terre Haute and Lafayette in 
the following year. while there 
| are news items in the old 
| Wabash Courier as early as 
j 1842 of the arrival of ¿the 

“Tuscumbia” 
| from Lafayette 

“Columbian” aud "Adelaide" 

from ports above in March. 

! Considerable skill was re- 
} quired to get the streamers 
through the drawhridges. The 
Big Four bridge, having stone 
piers, stood in less danger 
than the wagon bridge with 
piles to support it. 

Before reaching the former 
and in sufficient time to allow 
the opening of the draw span, 
the steamer whistled its signal 
and swung close to the west 
bank to 
ashore. Th es e men took with 
them a hawser which they 
secured te a tree on the bank 
and the boat crew was needed 


M d. | the men cast off their line and 


and ‘Spartan’ a 
and phe 


set a man or men | 


to énable the pilot of the boat | 


, 


| by 


tü swing mis craft through, the 
draw in safety and in order 


racing-along the bank baarded 
the boat again by the gang 
aoa ung out to take them 
ditti Te boat meanwhile’ 
rifting éasil ith the 
Ms n whil parations 
were made by thetenderof 
the .wagon bridge to let the 
boat pass through it. 
Low water in the. summer 


frequently stopped the „trade 
from them MM thet are 
a few en howing delays 


in scheduled arrivals from the: 
south due to“low water, but 
usuallyseesthe »otraflic, 9 r a-n: 
throughout the year- or until 
stopped by the freezing over 
of the river. One seldom sees, 
the Wabash frozen over now, 
but years ago ice gorges 
blocked its course and caused. 
or threatened serious damage. 
Controlled upstream by reser- 
voirs and levees and heated, 
power plants the old 
Wabash river is sadly dif- 
ferent than it was in pioneer 
days. Polluted by sewage and 
other wastes, it's not even fy 
to swim in. 


Anyone one! for rod Eel? 
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Talks aG Life 


On the 


By HOWARD STEVENS 
Tribune State Editor 


MEROM, Ind. (Special). — 
From the top of the famous 
cliffs of this Sullivan County 
community, the muddy waters 
of the Wabash River stretch 
out like a chocolate tide .be- 
tween giant black-limbed trees 
that finger the sky and march 
_to the water's edge. 


Riverman Art Pinkston, who 
has spent most of his 58 years 
probing the river waters for 
mussels and fish, is bound to 
colect an audience when he 
talks about the river he loves. 
| "Everyone talks about pollu- 
tion of the river, but I really 
believe the river is cleaner 
today than it has ever been. 
I know the fish are better 
tasting," Pinkston says. 

A native of Old York, HL, 
Pinkston has ranged up and 
down the Wabash camping and 
fishing along the stream he 
succumbed to at an early age. 
One of four children, Pinkston 
can remember when he walked 
across the river in the dead 
of winter and the waters were 
frozen two feet thick. 

"We used to swim in the 
icy waters. It was supposed to 
be a good cure for the flu. 
Must have done some good, I 
never got the flu,". Pinkston 
chuckles. 

Pinkston, who is now 
employed in Terre Haute, re- 
turns to the river and his old 
haunts as often as he can to 
“lift the spirit and soothe the 
soul." When he talks about the 
river, his eyes light up and his 
voice gets husky. 

“IPye caught catfish so big 
that you had to ram your fist 
down their throat and throw 
them out on the river bank. 
Talk about walking catfish, I’ve 
seen. fish climb up a tree after 
they got a shock from someone 
cranking an old battery- 
powered telephone transmitter. 

“That’s a sight to see,” Pink- 
ston vows. "It's illegal “now. 
but no one cared years, ago.” 
[^ meal you will never forget 
is wild .duck cooked over an 
joven. fire. Even an eel is good 
eating when it’s freshly 
| cooked. "d 

Although mussel diggers have 
been operating in Hoosier 


Wabash 


waters for many years, the 
word lately is that mussel beds 
are disappearing fast. 


“Not so," says Pinkston. “I 
know a spot on the, Wabash 
where a mussel bed stretches 
out for a mile or more. If a 
fellow wanted to work at it, he 
could still make himself $40- 
$50 a day." 


Like everything else, the 
price of mussels has sky- 
rocketed. The price of fresh 


water pearls is astronomical. 


Whenever he can, Pinkston 
takes a sentimental journey, 
back to the river. Several years 
ago, he tested his fishing 
prowess and found that he 
could still net carp—300 pounds 
of it for a giant fish fry with 
friends. 

“A lot of people look down 
their noses at carp, but when 
its cooked and scored (cut) 
right, it is as tasty as any fish. 
Sturgeon is good eating, ioo. 

“Most folks just don't know 
how to cook fish. There's tricks 
to all trades," Pinkston smiles. 


Over the years, Pinkston nas 
watched the river go on a flood-| 
ing rampage, tearing out huge 
trees and tossing them about 
like tooth picks. He has seen 
storms which have churned the 
river into a frenzy of froth, 
upsetting everything in sight. 

"I do belíeve it has been 
tamed in the past few years 
by the series of reservoirs up- 
stream. I can remember when 
flood waters uprooted whole 
forests Sending trees tumbling 
down river, causing huge log 
jams. 

Pinkston says he has lived 
on the river for months without 
once visiting a store. 


"There's all sorts of animals 
who follow the water, There 
are geese, ducks, turtles ; nerries 
for the taking. 


“Deer, rabbits, quail call for 
a drink. I know folks who eat 
mussels — I never did — but 
there are those who do. Pretty 
tasty, they tell me," Pinkston 
»jadds. 

Does he miss life on 
on the river? 


"I sure do . . . wish I was 
drifting down the river now in 
a big john boat. That's iiving.” 


tre. 
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The Wabash as Viewed 


By An Editor in 1916 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


qe £o 3 8-62 


With the interest being shown this week in the Wabash Valley development conference to be 
held here in Terre Haute, I'll remind readers of some very interesting opinions expressed on the 
subject by Charles Timothy Jewett, editor of The Terre Haute Daily Star way back in 1916. I'll 
quote from his paper, “Wasting the Wabash,” which was read before the old Literary Club. 

“Most of us have a more or less definite idea of the Wabash River. We are pretty well satisfied 
that it is a considerable stream which comes from somewhere in Ohio and traverses the productive 


and intellectual section of Indi- 
ana. Its length and physical con- 
idition do not concern us. We 
imerely accept the fact that it 
exists for con- 
venience in de- 
termining cer- 
tain boundaries, 
providing suit- 
able sites for 
ambitious cities 
and villages, 
presenting puz- 
= zling problems 
for solemn 
i state and county 
Dorothy 3. Clark pie a d 
about bridges and levees. : 

“Further we might be remind- 
ed that it is an excellent excuse 
for the chronic angler and pro- 
vides a livelihood for mussel dig- 
gers and frequently gets public 
attention through periodic floods, 
ice gorges and low stages... 
history tells of discovery and ex- 
ploration of many rivers. But the 
Wabash! Well, apparently it was 
here before it was discovered. 
The Indian just accepted it as a 
fact, as we must. The French 
traders worried about leaving 
word of the discovery of the Kan- 
kakee, the LaSalle and other 
small streams. They boated up 
and down the Wabash before the 
Kaskaskia was known, but it was 
not necessary to advise the Red 
Men of the Wabash. 

“Even Indian traditions appar- 
ently gave only incidental at- 
tention to the Wabash. The Red 
Men knew it as a big river and 
their ancestors had watched the 
seasons to avoid overflows which 
also were considered necessary 
and to be expected each spring. 
None could recall when time 
and distance were not measured 
from the stream we now know as 
the Wabash. 

“For generations the bluffs 


on as the proper places for their 
council fires. The mighty timber 
was their best hunting ground 
and the fertile prairies that 
stretched back from the bluffs 
grew their maize... 

Played Big Role. 

“ . . The Wabash actually 
played a big part in the pacifica- 
tion of the Red Men of the 
Northwest Territory. General 
Harrison found the river con- 
venient in boating supplies 
while moving his army from 
Vincennes to Tippecanoe. The 
trip that then occupied more 
than three months now (1916) is 
a good's days motor drive. So 
what is the use of boats for 
hauling equipment or supplies. 

“Our most highly prized heir- 
looms were brought to Terre 
Haute in its early days on flat 
boats by way of the Wabash. It 
is a certificate of genuineness to 
show antiques that survived the 
strong armed roustabouts of Wa- 
bash river craft when the stream 
was the chief channel of com- 
merce of early Indiana. But the 
Wabash can no longer compete 
with trolley lines and trans-con- 
tinental railways. 

“Yet there are some who would 
insist that the Wabash still is a 
navigable stream and that the 
federal government should clear 
the channel and do something to 
restore the commercial prestige 
of the river. Wabash river im- 
provement booster meetings were 
popular between Terre Haute and 
the mouth of the river not many 
years ago. There were lengthy 
petitions to the Congress. Mass 
meetings adopted resolutions and 
vote-seeking representatives in 
Congress applauded the aroused 
public spirit and promised to give 
the matter early and earnest con- 
sideration. Everybody was en- 
thusiastic. 


along the stream had been agreed! “There was a general feeling 
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that the river north of Terre 
Haute was of little value except 
as scenery. This naturally limited 
the enthusiasm to the South 'Wa- 
bash Valley. The Wabash River 
still flows conveniently through 
Terre Haute. It is navigable, just 
as it was in the early days of the 
state. Apparently no one cares. 
The government has a quicker 
route for parcels post. Packers, 
manufacturers and merchants re- 
quire speed in delivering their 
wares. 
Sought Federal Aid 


*Of course the effort to induce 
the government to unload a few 
millions of dollars in the Wabash 
Valley was not altogether fruit- 
less. It served through the instru- 
mentality of public meetings and | 
general discussion to promote 
civie pride in a lot of communi- 
ties. During the time some of the 
river enthusiasts were trying to 
convince themselves that all the 
valley needed was a few millions 
of federal funds for dredging and 
deepening the channel of the 
Wabash. Perhaps some of the 
most rabid really expected that 
federal aid would make their 
dreams a reality. So we kidded 
ourselves into a state of excited 
happiness. We even hippodromed 
a boat launching. A large river 
survey craft was built in Terre 
Haute. Boat building yards noted 
a tremendous interest and prom- 
ised the revival of a big industry. 
Scores of barefooted, dirty-faced 
boys and an occasional business 
man watched the progress in con- 
structing the flat, raftlike hull. 
The business men by their sacri- 
fice of time to visit the scene of ! 
river bank trash piles testified as 
to their interest in the enterprise. 
The boys pestered the workmen 
with innumerable questions and 
proudly packed away blocks, 
spikes and rope ends as souve-:; 
nirs. 


REFERENCE 
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"Terre Haute made a regular | 
circus day celebration of the 
launching. There was a big civic 
parade with distinguished visitors 
and leading business men in car- 
riages, afoot and otherwise trail- 
ing to the jumping off place of 
the east bluff. When time for the 
big event arrived most of the tall 
weeds of the riverfront had been 
pretty well trampeled down." ' 
(The river survey barge was | 
launched at the foot of Craw- | 
ford street June 29, 1911.) 
Big Show. 

"It was a regular boat launch- 
ing. There was a decorated stand 
for the speakers .. . (Spencer F. 
Ball, George M. Crane and oth- 
ers.) There was an attractive 
girl ready to crash a bottle of 
champagne (Velvet) against the 
end of the craft. Along about this 
stage it is necessary to bring on 
the breathless anxiety and nerv- 
ous suspense of the assemblage. ' 
It was all there. The young wom- 
an did her part but the bottle 
bounded along the soft earth. Un- | 
seen except by a few of those 


honored with places inside the, 
ropes, the hero saved the day. | 
He dashed down the ways, seized | 
the bottle which was dangling at 
the end of a ribbon attached to 
the boat and slammed the glass 
container against the planks. 
“Rivermen employed in the 
' construction of the boat confided 
to me that the usual plan was 
to build the raft, as they called 
it, close to the bank and then 
dump it in the water. Out of def- 
erence to the river improvement 
enthusiasts this boat was built so 
there could be regular launching. 
When the time arrived to push 
the craft into the Wabash, some 
huskies were ready to knock away 
the block and chop a heavy rope. 
My recollection is that the fellow 
who operated on the rope had an 
extremely dull axe ... The mass 
of lumber crunched down the in- 
cline and displaced several tons 
of mud as it entered the water, 
then bobbed about and drifted 
out into the stream. Later it was 
rescued and made fast to another 
craft used by the surveying party. 
To the crowd the day was a great 
event that was to mean the res- 
toration of the Wabash river as 
a great highway of traffic." more 
next week on this subject. 


Marea Se E Tos ; 
- «. The revival of attentions 
lo the Wabash as a pleasure re-| 
sort already has tempted scores 
to the Second sand bar. (Was 
this the well-known Eighth 
Avenue Beach?) Perhaps some 
day this may be connected with 
the city by an improved drive 
jand, provided attractive con- 
|veniences. It might even be-i 
come known as Taylor Beach, 
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Wasting the Wabash 
Charged By 1916. Editor 
du fin 3 25 -62 A T Oh ae 


By DOROTHY CLARK : : 
Last week I began the account of what Charles Timothy Jewett, editor of the Terre Haute in his carly military career, 
|Daily Star. read to the Literary Club in 1916. The subject of his paper was "Wasting the Wa- commanded the defenders of 
aye In it he told of the gala occasion when the river survey barge was launched at the foot Si ie we migi 
of Crawford street June 29, 1911. er onore 
Mr. Jewett recalled that “The boat that was to be instrumental in restoring navigation of nares of early settlers and he- 
the Wabash was towed down the river in due time and never returned. The river we still have Sebi Hs pioneer days, inf 
with us. The boat na passed Sn pec Dg o le rar 
perhaps submarined by a hid-| « ; ; " A , | | 8 . ch develop- 
EE EAE Moye likely ‘abandoned T race k m pe is)many desirable sites and the | ment along the river would 
E ite practic eason o Pe} people are prone to avoid effort /Mean in time, a river f 
when its usefulness was gone/for restoring commercial navi-| P: : roni 
and probably it has been sal|gation there is opportunity and "m p roviding thelr own recre ] 
vaged by some|invitation to use the river more tion places. They drift to es- 
river front|extensively for pleasure craft.|tablished camps. 
Ed for a| The day of the power boat is} *... Unfortunately for Terre 
house boat. {here and no stream of the!gaute some river camp places 
The Wa-|country is more tempting to À 
bash river is motor boat parties. Pleasure close to the city have been ex- 
just as navi-|boating and associated sports|Ploited by unsavory resorts 
: gable now as|and recreations invite use of}... Within an hour by motor 
| E n "s the river that is neglected. boat from the Wabash avenue 
ago (1816. Car Competition. bridge there are scores of 
; “But the all-year motor car|beauty spots that need little 
1916). 1f river weans man way from th th landi 
t ransportation| " y away e|more an a boat anding and 
Dorothy J. Clark was practical| VE" 89 even power boats are|tent to provide healthful and 
and desired it would be possible neglected. At is not a matter|comfortable summer outing 
for Terre Haute manufacturers for rusio, as to ay or|places. These sites invite 
to boat their product down the E D idein. ER ird permanent improvement 
uiver. The fact that they do : itatic pleas-|and with the construction of 
Nat is a maller of saving time ndr and e E is standing,|substantial cottages or bunga- 
bud convenience, The plea of E Pouce ing i se appears to lows and, even club houses the 
. ppealing. possibilities for outing pleasure 
economy. does not count. While) «The pleasure, healthy outing|are enhanced 
the manufacturer or producer|;nq comfort in summer offered si AME ; 
was carting his merchandise to!by camps along the Wabash are Gains Popularity. 
the river and loading it on boats being neglected. The productive “Terre Haute appeared to be 
it could be put in freight cars|rorees of the river are not be-|awakening last summer (1916) 
and hauled to New York City. ing utilized, Except as a source io its neglect of the Wabash. 
Before the crew of the river|or water supply for cities the|Large boating parties became 
jleraft hailed the ferry-man at|current flows on without an|Popular. Picnic parties sought 
Merom the freight train would|effort to harness the power. |added pleasure of a trip on 
{lbe delivered to the -Pacific| « , , The matter of exploit-|the river to one of the beauty 
4|Coast. (Remember this was|ing the Wabash river for sum-|Spots. More than ever did the 
AMiwritten in 1916. Mr. Jewett|mer recreation has been neg.|Water appeal as an important 
Jlhadn't dreamed of moderniiected as a matter of course.|feature of large outings. 
j|highways, fast-moving trucks perhaps we prefer to get far.| ^ With little prospect of 
ijjand airplanes). ther from home on our vaca- the "development of freight 
“We certainly are wasting the|tions. That may be well for|navigation and the harnessing 
Wabash so far as neglecting the|those who can afford to hie tojof the power in the current 
facilities for navigation are|the lakes and mountains. The|a dream of the distant future, 
jlconcerned. But it is just a|Wabash River opens a field for|it appears that the best oppor- 
matter of choice and of re-|the people who remain at home|tunity is to utilize the river for 
sponding to the demands of|to get even greater summer|our recreation. The Cham- 
modern day business. As a|pleasure and value than those|ber of Commerce, Civie League 
matter of fact the resources of'who seek distant  watering|and other bodies that look to 
the Wabash river must be ex-|places. the welfare of Terre Haute 
3 ploited if they arc not wasted.| “There are many reasons why |could do nothing better than 
{| Actual wasting of the Wabash|the Wabash River in the im-Jassist residents , to locate 
in Terre Haute might  be|mediate vicinity of Terre Haute [agreeable summer camp sites 
‘Nilimted to forgetting to shut off!is not lined with summer cot| « The City of T H i 
the garden hose. But the|tages and bathing beaches. The owes. it to ike E Et aute 
meter would remind us of the first reason is the commercial | provide e a T 
error. development. This has takeni each. Boys, and girls too, in. 
síst on a chance to swim. This 


desire has brought an occa- 
sional river tragedy that might 


drive that also could be given 
an appropriate name. 

Hopeful Date. 
* . . We will continue to 


waste a lot of the Wabash. 

There is so much of it and itl 
is so close and common that) 
it is not appreciated. But it 

is not to be presumed that the 

river that figured so prominent- į 
ly in making possible the civ-} 
ilization of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory will be altogether neg- 
lected. 

“The Wabash will remain. 
The stage will continue to be 
influenced by varying rainfalls 
of the passing seasons. New 
levees will be constructed to in- 


sure development of fertile val- 
leys. More bridges will bring) 
together the residents of cities} 
and rural communities. Fisher-j: 


fruitful bends. Cities will be | 
watered and great manufactur- 
ing plants will line the banks. f 
Sometime when we arc farf 
from home we may fcel as 


{Paul Dresser did even if we | 


are not endowed to pay such 
tribute as did the song writer. 

"The river is the biggest as- 
sct Terre Haute has because it 
embodies the tradition, history, 
utility and pleasure of the pco- 
ple of the vallcy. And we are 
neglecting it even though we 
frequently are reminded that 
‘The moonlight's fair tonight 
along the Wabash.' " 
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have been avene through the REFCRENCE 
provision of a protected or mu- 2 » 
nicipal bathing beach . . . there DO NOT CIRCULATE. 
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The Sullivan Democrat, April 14, 1855. 


The fine mansion of James Farrington, Esq., a short distance 
south of Terre Haute, was entirely consumed by fire yesterday 
about one or two o'clock. Most of the furnishings were saved, 
though much damaged and injured by being thrown from the 
upper stories and handled roughly. The loss is supposed to be 
about five or six thousand dollars. The house was one of the best 
in the city of Terre Haute or its suburbs. (Prairie City 11th. 

M. H. Gray 


JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE DOWN THE RIVER 
IN THE FALL OF 1817 
By J. Law 


Editor’s note: The following manuscript was made available to us 
for use in the Leaves of Thyme by Misses Margaret and Louise Gillum 
who typed the manuscript from the original handwritten document. The 
original Journal was among the papers of Henry Gilbert, formerly of this 
city, and sent to the Gillum cousins, Henry Gilbert’s mother was Zelia 


Law (Gilbert) and was the grand daughter of the writer of the Journal, 
John Law. 


Some years ago, March 1928, a letter written by this same John Law 
appeared in the Indiana Magazine of History. Esther U. McNitt prepared 
the following preface to this later letter, and since it is apropos to the 
writer of the Journal we will quote it. 


“The following fragment of a letter from Judge John Law, the well 
known historian of Vincennes, to his brother, William H. Law, of Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, was recently acquired at Providence, Rhode Island, by 
the State Library. Judge Law was born, 1796, in New London, Connecticut, 
graduated at Yale College, studied law, and was admitted to the bar 
in Connecticut. He left that state in 1817 (it is this journey that our 
journal tells of) and settled in Vincennes. One of his most famous cases 
there was the prosecution of the claim of Francis Vigo against the govern- 
ment of the United States for advances made to George Rogers Clark. 
Long delayed justice was finally obtained and the claim was paid in 1877, 
forty-two years after the death of Vigo and four years after the death cf 
Judge Law.” 


The Journal follows: 


Left Pittsburgh Thursday noon, November 15, in a flat bottom boat 
about twenty-two feet in length, built of pine boards and covered like a 


6 


The rest of the tale was told by James R. Edmunds, a Terre Haute 
boy, "who was the editor and proprietor of the Terre Haute Journal. 
In 1851 Judge Conrad was ready to surprise Terre Haute with a daily, 
but Isaac M. Brown, later with L. B. Long, of the Union, who was a 
foreman at the Express office, learned of the Courier plan and told Mr. 
Donaldson who was easily convinced. The Express issued its first daily 
May 12, 1851. So twice the Courier was bilked. 


Such were the doings in the 1850s. And who is so indifferent as not 
to care what others think of us? We could look often into the papers of 
neighboring counties and see our reflection. There is a wealth of such 


material. 
Marion H. Gray 


COMFLAGRATION OR EXAGGERATION? 


One of the fine homes of Terre Haute in the 1840s was that of one 
of its promising pioneers, Massachusetts born James Farrington, whose 
name so frequently appears in matters dealing with Terre Haute. Accord- 
ing to the article in the Terre Haute Sunday Tribune of February 1, 
1942, one of a series Juliet Peddle was writing on Types of Early Homes 
in Vigo County. Farrington had a land office in Vincennes, but moved 
to Terre Haute as early as 1822. By 1834 he had forsaken law and gone 
into banking and pork packing. 


The house was completed in 1841, by which time Genrge, the son of 
James and Harriet Ewing Farrington was one year old. 


The home was built south of Terre Haute on Farrington’s farm, almost 
centered on Fifth Street, which was continued no further than Park Street 
then. It was the traditional plan, that is, a center hall with two rooms on 
each side up and downstairs. 


Miss Peddle’s article continues to explain that a fire in 1855 burned 
out the interior, but much was saved because of the slowness of the flames, 
and that in rebuilding, the west side was eliminated, making it a single 
house, a stair hall with rooms on one side only. 


Now whether it was with reporters then as now, given to exaggeration, 
we do not know, but in researching in Sullivan, the following newspaper 


account was uncovered. 


house. There are two kinds of boats used in descending the river, one a 
flat called by the boatmen an ark like the one I have described which is 
mostly used in the conveyance of passengers, although goods are often 


carried in them, and keels which are from thirty to ninety feet long and 
these sometimes come up the river, a flat never ascends. 

Our Company consisted of five gentlemen, we, the two Southworths 
from Lexington, Kentucky, a Mr. Foster, a native of New York but lately 
from Cadiz, a Mr. Hutton a Portuguese, and a friend of Mr. Foster's, both 
of them going to the Western country to purchase a place, Mr. Tallman 
going to Indiana. The day was warm and the appearance of the arks and 
keel boats so different from any I had ever seen descending the river with 
goods and passengers. Men, women, and children emigrants to the western 
world standing in groups around the wagons which conveyed their little 
property to the Ohio. Pittsburgh covered with a dense cloud of smoke 
coming from all the chimneys and produced by the coal which is burnt 
in most of the houses, the high ridge of mountains at the back of it, to- 
gether with the calmness of the river made an impression on the mind 
of a young traveller both novel and interesting. Pittsburgh, as you well 
know, is situated on the point of land formed by the Alleghany and the 
Monongahela which join at this place to form the Ohio; it is a place of 
the most business west of the Alleghany, but the great quantity of mud 
collected in the street makes it together with the thick smoky atmos- 
phere around it one of the dirtiest holes I ever beheld. The manufactories 
here are worth visiting and I never was more gratified than in a visit zo 
the glass house which was in full operation. The U. S. Armory is about 
two miles from the town; I saw it when riding in but did not visit it. It 
is represented as one of the best in the state. 

(To be continued in October issue of Leaves of Tbyme) 
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soon. When the boiler gets a big coil under it and is hitched to the switch- 
board by one of those green cords the clothes will boil all day without so 
much as a single poke of encouragement. 


Then as to ironing day. 


You will probably iron your best hankerchiefs yourself, just for the fun 
of it. Select your favorite iron—you will need but one—attach the indis- 
pensible green cord and you may iron miles of linen or cambric without a 
pause—at any rate so far as the iron is concerned. 


This is all true. Heating, lighting, cooking, washing, ironing—all these 
things can be done by electricity, and in such a pleasant, easy way that 
housework ought to lose all its terrors. But, electricity is very audacious. 
It says the world is too slow and it proposes to hurry us. It began by getting 
our messages back and forth by telegraph and so on. Then it took us in 
hand on electric cars. Now, it has approached our food. It has been found 
that if you pass an electric current through the ground where vegetables 
are growing they will mature much more rapidly; so we will probably have 
electrical strawberries, electrical asparagus, and other electrical green things 
in market this winter, or you can have a little electrical garden of your own 
and astonish your friends with tomatoes and corn in March. 


Indeed, it seems as if we had found, in the electric light, the fabled 
lamp of Aladdin. 


We may have to nudge ourselves to realize the above article was written 
for a big city, probably Chicago newspaper in 1893. It may have been 
prompted by the World's Columbian Exposition in Chicago, with its 
astonishing exhibits, especially the electrically lighted Buckingham Fountain. 

But prompted or not, we must acknowledge it was prophetic. Within 
the last few years changes and wonders have appeared so rapidly, one doubts 
if the world could be startled by any kind of prophesy. 

M. H. G. 


JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE DOWN THE RIVER 
IN THE FALL OF 1817 
By J. Law 
(This is the second installment of the Journal of John Law as he traveled 
by river to Vincennes in 1817. See the September issue of the Leaves of 
Thyme for the foreword and the first installment of the Journal. J.P.) 

We shoved off from Pittsburgh at about one o'clock with a Spaniard 
and a Sailor to work their passage down the river; we put on board some 
dried venison, hams, some bread, some boiled tongues and cheese, and a 
couple of gallons of whiskey for stores, and with the company above- 


mentioned gently set sail with the current which ran about three miles 
an hour. Hamilton Island is the first island below Pittsburgh, this is a 
small island, uncultivated, and is distant from Pittsburgh about two miles. 
Nevilles Island is a second owned by General Neville at Pittsburgh, it is 
about six miles long and well improved. We came this day to Beavers Town, 
this is a small place. We ran all night and about seven in the morning, 
distant from Pittsburgh seventy-three miles, we arrived at Stubenville. 
This town is on the Ohio side, and was laid out by Mr. Ross of Pittsburgh 
(to whom I had a letter from Judge Swift) and Mr. Bazil Wells of Stuben- 
ville. It is a small town but beautifully situated on the banks of the Ohio; 
it contains about one hundred and fifty dwellings, a court house and a 
stone jail. A gentleman informed us that Mr. Ross in 1802 offered all his 
property in that place for $5000, but that now it could not be bought for 
$80,000. There are a number of large manufactories here wbich seem to 


be thriving. Mr. Ross is engaged in a woolen manufactory, with a capital 
of $40,000. 


Friday 16th. Passed this day Charleston and Warren, the former 
on the Virginian, the latter on the Ohio side. Charleston has about eighty 
dwelling houses, a jail, a court house and pillory. There are a number of 
store houses from which a considerable quantity of flour is exported to 
New Orleans. Warren is a small village. Wheeling Island, about a mile 
long, is just before you reach the town of Wheeling; the Island seemed 
to be well cultivated and, no doubt, from its situation must be valuable. 
Opposite the island and near to the town of Wheeling we met with a 
serious accident. The current opposite Wheeling, the island between it, 
and the town is uncommonly strong. The boat, as I have before described 
it, was what the Ohio boatman called a flat; that is to say, a floor is 
built like that of a raft and on this is built a roof in the shape of a gamble 
roofed house—a wide form at the bottom and planked up. Going at the 
rate of five miles an hour with the current we ran against a raft lying 
near the shore and knocked off the hind plank under water. The boat im- 
mediately filled and it was with the utmost difficulty that we could 
escape with our lives. We fortunately got her in to shore, and she sank in 
about four and a half feet of water. The baggage was wet through and 
through and we were obliged to remain at Wheeling that night and part 
of the next day in order to dry them and to repair the boat. 


Wheeling lies on the Virginia side and promises to be a place of 
considerable importance as soon as the U. S. road is finished, which runs 
to this place from Cumberland. We obtained straw and other necessaries 
here and fixing the boat we again started from Wheeling on Saturday 
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afternoon, November 17th, and came nine miles where we lay to for the 
night, being afraid to run for fear of accidents. 


About three miles from the place where we landed this night is to 
be seen a rock called the "rock of antiquity", so-called from the ancient 
drawings that appear on the face of it. Time, the smoother of all things, 
has defaced most of them, efcepting one figure which represents the huge 
figure of a man smoking with a pipe in his mouth. He is represented 
much in the style of a native. Opposite this place "Big Grave Creek" is 
one of the large mounds so often described and which we so often find in 
the western country. 


Saturday 18th. Came twenty-two miles to Proctor's Run, the land 
on both sides of the river high and mountainous. The appearance not that 
of good land. 


Sunday 19th. Came about twenty-five miles to Williamsons Island, 
nothing occurred this day worthy of notice. The current was not very 
rapid. We met two men in a canoe with two dogs; they had been ashore 
and killed a deer. They wished to sell us some of the meat - said they were 
bound for Indiana. Passed a great number of flats and barges laden with 
produce, and families on board bound down the river. 


Monday 20th. Came this day thirty-two miles; arrived at Marietta 
about eight in the evening; passed no town of consequence. Marietta lies 
at the mouth of the Muskingum which is here about one hundred miles 
(yards) wide, and is navigable about one hundred miles up the river. A ferry 
boat runs across by means of a rope extended across the river and is carried 
by the current alone. Ship building is carried on here with spirit. There 
are a great number of New London people settled here. 


Tuesday 21st. Left Marietta at seven o'clock in the morning. Passed 
this day two small settlements, one Wood Court House standing immediately 
above the mouth of the Little Kenhawaw River and Bellepre on the Ohio 
side, a small but flourishing town. 


We arrived at the end of Blannerhassets Island at about seven o'clock 
in the evening, and came to anchor, or rather tied our boat to a tree for 
the night. We all went on shore to a log house to eat mush and milk. The 
family consisted of five people; the father was as drunk as whiskey could 
make him and with him was a neighbor who seemed by his appearance to have 
acted the part of bottle companion. The old lady (the mother of the family 
and wife of the landlord) made many pertinent remarks on the evil effects 
of whiskey drinking, and by way of application closed her discourse with a 
torrent of abuse at the head of her spouse and his drunken companion; and 


as for the effect on either she might as well have talked to the wind, for 
they were much too engaged in their own cogitations to hear either her 
remarks or our application for lodging. We, therefore, concluded this business 
with the old woman and after a hearty supper of mush and milk retired for 
the night. The house where we put up was directly opposite Blannerhassets 
Island and our hostess gave us a long and accurate account of Blannerhasset 
and his family with whom (if you would believe her) she had been most inti- 
mately acquainted. 

The Island is now owned by a Mr. Miller of Lexington. It is a most 
beautiful spot. The stack of chimneys (the house having been burnt) is all 
that remains of the "palace once decorated with all the romantic embellish- 
ments of fancy"). The shrubbery that Shenstone might have envied has been 
converted into a cornfield and every part of the Island bears the appearance 
of neglect and decay. Fancy pointed out to me the spot where Burr might 
have held a midnight conference with its ‘unfortunate possessor" and me- 
thought I could see him stealing through the brush (with which the Island 
is partly covered) and opening to Blannerhasset his schemes of future 
wealth and grandeur. 

Wednesday 2nd. We started at six o'clock in the morning; passed 
Great Hochhoching River, navigable seventy miles. New Lancaster, a small 
but thriving place, stands at the mouth of it. Came this day about seventy 
miles through a beautiful country; the day was warm, the current rapid, and 
the river covered with boats. Perhaps there is no more beautiful jaunt in 
the world than down the Ohio on a pleasant day. The scenery, the boats, the 
appearance of the emigrants, people of all countries moving in boats of every 
description, some singing, some playing on the violin and other instruments, 
some walking on the tops of their boats (flat roofed), all (apparently) con- 
tented and happy affords a scene both novel and interesting; affording at 
the same time a small idea of the future wealth, population and importance 
of the western country. The land on the river appears much more level 
below Marietta than above, and I have no doubt it is better. This night 
tied our boat to a tree on the bank of a river and went ashore; after 
wandering about a quarter of an hour we at last found a log house, went 
in and found a man and his wife and four young children and tenants, 
asked for some mush and milk (mush is Indian meal boiled with water). 
The woman set about procuring us some and her husband (whom we found 
like most of the people we have seen in this country) possessed the gift of 
gab to an astonishing rate; he informed us that he had been in the country 
about fourteen years, and that the land he then lived on was owned by the 
heirs of General Washington, that the last year he raised four hundred 
bushels of corn off of five and a half acres that seventy bushels to the acre was 
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a common crop and with proper attention he thought he might get one 
hundred. He amused us until after supper with agricultural topics and 
having settled for our supper we returned to the boat for the night and 
enjoyed a comfortable night's rest on our straw bed. 


Thursday 23rd. Came this day to Gallipolis, a small settlement on the 
Ohio side; it contains about one hundred families — several of the buildings 
are handsome, a brick court house and log jail. This town was originally 
settled by the French, their titles proving that they were obliged to abandon 
their intended settlement of a city and return to France. We went on shore 
at this place and got supper, our stock being pretty much eaten up; re- 
turned to the boat and it being a fine moonshine we agreed to run all night, 
this being the first night we have run since our accident at Wheeling. 
We left Gallipolis at about ten o'clock in the evening and came twenty-six 
miles to the mouth of the Big Guyandat; at the mouth of this river stands 
the village of Guyandat — it is small. Just below the mouth of the Guyandat 
the Ohio winds to the S.S. W. and presents a smooth unbroken sheet of water 
for nine miles at one view. The settlements above and below Guyandat are 
numerous and very fine on both sides of the river. —————N.B. The 
weather cold. 


(To be continued in the November issue of the Leaves of Tbyme) 
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Oct. 14 & 15—10:00 A.M.-4:00 P.M.—Garage sale of the residual estate 
effects of Miss Gertrude McComb, at the rear of the Museum. 


Oct. 19—7:30 P.M.— Vigo County Historical Society meeting at the 
Museum. Mrs. Gretchen Weston will read a paper entitled "Municipal 
Reform and Agitation in Terre Haute 1900-1910. 
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